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Gleason’s A Term of Ovid 
By C..W. GLEASON, A.M., Roxbury Latin School. $ .75 


Ten attractive stories which can be taken up with 
great benefit before reading Vergil, since they are 
far less difficult. The vocabulary is almost identical 
with that of the first book of the Aineid. Contains 
also Summary of Chapters, Tables of Genealogy, 
and List of Reference Books. Both notes and 
vocabulary are sufficiently complete. 


Prehn’s Journalistic German 

Edited by AvcusT PREHN, Ph.D., Columbia Grammar 

School, New York. - - - - - 60 

Selections taken from current German petiodicals 
of the highest class, illustrating the present use of 
the language and the present conditions of life. 
They eoncern, for the most part, invention, discovery, 
commerce, and industry, and show Germany as a 
progressive, energetic, and modern factor in the 
development of the world’s civilization. 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
NEW ARITHMETICS 


IN THREE BOOKS: 








BY 


MENTAL ELEMENTARY 
J. Morgan Rawlins, A.M. PRACTICAL 


Te very cordial recognition given this series of Arithmetics en- 






courages the publishers to believe that these books meet the 
demand for Arithmetical text-books which will prepare pupils 
for business life and, at the same time, will contribute in fullest measure 
to the discipline of their mental powers,—a thing too frequently over- 
looked in the preparation of school text-books. 

The Elementary book of this series was prepared with special 
reference to the needs of that numerous class of pupils whose school 
attendance does not extend beyond the lower grammar grades. It is 
the most complete book of its grade published. 


VERY LIBERAL TERMS ON INTRODUCTION. ORDERS. 





Teachers should examine these books before ordering 
elsewhere. Copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Beston 














Correspondence cordially invited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


624 Chestnut Street $ g : PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Notable Supplementary Reader 





AMERICAN INVENTIONS AND 
INVENTORS 


By W. A. Mowry, and A. M. Mowry. Introductory price, 65c. 


This book, just from the press, will occupy a unique place among school 
books. Covering as it does the wide acope of American inventions from 
colonial days to the present time, it cannot fail to instruct and entertain 
young and even adult readers. The book is divided into six sections, H-at, 
Light, Food, Clothing, Travel, and Letters. Under each of these subjects 
the early colonial conditions are shown and the gradual progress traced 
from the most primitive modes of life to our present high state of con- 
venient living. Under letters, all forms of communication, including 
the printing press, telephone, cable, and telegraphare treated. Original 
and apposite illustrations emphasize the contrast between old-time and 
present methods. This book will broaden the child’s horizon and give 
him an enlarged idea of our national progress. 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY INVITED. 
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Standards for Teachers 


READING: HOW TO TEACH IT 


By Saran Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. - - $1.00 


A broad treatment of the subject from a high standpoint of wisdom 
and experience ; helpful, practical, full of a charming personality. 


WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS 


By SanaH LovIsE ARNOLD. - - -- = $128 
A delightful and inspiring book; both ideal ‘am practical It deals 
with everyday school problems in # common-sense way. 


MANUAL OF. PEDAGOGICS 


By Dantet Putnam, A.M., Michigan State Normal School. - ~- $1.50 
A careful study of psychology and the laws of:mind as gpolied to peda- 
gogical training. Its analysis of the child-mind is remarkably clear. 


HINTS ON TEACHING CIVICS 


By G. H. Martin, A.M., Boston Supervisor- - - - - 48cents, 

A forcible presentation of principles and methods which enables teach- 
pk —_ clear to their pupils the duties, rights, and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 
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SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY, 


29-33 East agth Street, New York. . 
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1065 OFFICIAL. 1066 ReGisTRY. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 





+3 | John Street, New York 


EIMER & AMEND, ' 


205211 Third Avye,, 
S NEW YORK. 
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1067 ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 





TRANSLATIONS 


order, according to draw. 








Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 


LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKEandCLARK’S|! THE BEST TRANSLATIONS ‘atti 
New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ongena tree} David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, | 
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Among Ourselves 


A SCHOOLMASTER WITH HIS FRIENDS AT THE ROUND TABLE. 
By Dr. A. R. Taytor, Pres. State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 
Will be published about March 20. 150 pages. Price, 50 cts, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., - 61 Bast Ninth Street, New York. 
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Meeded in every Home and School. 
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Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
Bbd-154 Labo 8t,, Chicago, 41 Nesesn 8t., New York, 
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NEW BOOKS 


Among Ourselves : 


A Schoolmaster With His Friends at the Round Table. By Dr. 
A. R. TAYLOR, Pres. of the Kansas State Normal School, 


In it the author gives with, convincing earnestness a series 
of inspiring talks to teachers*about teaching and teachers. 
Enlivened with anecdote ; its wise and true teachings expressed 
in the style of familiar, personal conversation; it delights 
its readers and carries a conviction of.truth that influences 
conduct. Dr. Taylor is one of the most successful Normal 
School principals in the country and by this book some of the 
influence which he has been able to exert in making good 
teachers for Kansas will be extended to a wider field. Price, 
50 cents. 

ng 


Interest In Its 
Relation to Pedagogy. 


By Dr. WILHELM OSTERMANN, Edited by Dr. Epwarp R. 
SHAW, Dean of School of Pedagogy, N. Y. University. 


This book is regarded in Germany as an able and 
scholarly discussion of interest in relation to teaching; and 
it is believed that it will afford American teachers a clearer 
an, into this iraportant subject, the discussions of which 
has been marked by much vagueness. Price, $ 1 00; to teach- 
ers, 80 cents, postage, 7 cents. 


af 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 


The most substantial and desirable edition published in 
America of this great educational classic. Printed from new 

lates in ap 7 clear type and contains 462 pages. It is without 

oubt one of the most useful books for teachers ever written. 
It is an invaluable aid for almost every kind of instruction and 
school organization ; it gives admirable advice on everything 
connected with teaching. It is an invaluable book for any 
teacher. Teachers’ price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Se ' 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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COL. PARKER'S BOOKS 


The recent celebration at Quincy has called the. 
attention of American teachers anew to the great 
work accomplished by Col. Parker during the last 
twenty-five years, His books should be among, the 
most valued possessions of every teacher's library. 








PARKER'S TALKS ON TEACHING. 


This remarkable book contains the lectures delivered by 
CoL. PARKER at. the Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute ex- 
plaining the methods of the new education. No book on 
education published in recent years has created so great an 
interest and so widely influenced methods of teaching and 
public sentiment. Among the four or five books which are 
essential for every teacher this stands first. It explains the 
“New Methods” of teaching. It gives the underlying principles 
of education. It givesa portrait and biography of Co: PARKER, 
that will help the teacher to comprehend the man and his motives. 

Our handsome new edition is from entirely new plates with 
side headings for. the student. j ici aeed 

Size, 74x 5 inches. 181 pages. Library cloth binding. 


$1.00; to teachers, 80 cents; postage ro cents, 


PARKER’S TALKS ON PEDAGOGIGS. 


An Outline of the Theory of Concentration. By CoL. FRANCIS 
W. PARKER, author of ‘Talks on Teaching.” 


This book is the result of the author’s most mature thought 
and work. It is acknowledged on all sides to be the most 
complete, philosophic, and valuable exposition of the doctrine 
of concentration or co-ordination. It represents the most 
advanced thought on education of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. On the basis of the theory of Concentra- 
tion, the author builds a plan of studies, deserving the careful 
study of every teacher. 

Size, 74x5 inches, 491 pages. Handsome library cloth binding. 


$1.50; to teachers, $1.20; postage, ro cents, 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., . 





NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





| 2stablished in.1884. Positions Filled, 4,000. 


129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. — 
Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


C0-OPERATIVE| 
ASSOCIATION || scos.tcter mm ancien, S.A 


THE FISK. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. — 
, Maes. ot Wabash Av., 156 wie A Av., New York City, ky 
. San Francisco, 


Pageant 420 Garrott } 
dg., Minneapolis. 525 Simons . Los Angeles, Cal. 
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’ ALBANY TEACHERS’? AGENCY, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y 
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THE ALBERT ) fesvitehtntne gam daansadiet ( CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ tember in Colleges, N MUSIC 
High Schools, vibe Sel Schools, ot ete. Prompt HALL, 
AGENCY. guarantocd, enue BERT Manager, ( CHICAGO, 
PENNSYLVANIA ( Operates in every state. Success- 
EDUCATIONAL, ) ft! teachers’ seeking position or Allentown, 
BURE AU $ some are wanted immediately Penn. 
“AU or fall vacancies. 
SCHERMERHORN a TEACHERS’ AGENCY ¢ ve nUYioON | 
serene | soul acetate 
ete al gertensels elas pee tet |: -omadb aden ancti © Leet 








Competent Teachers Wanted for Direct Applications. 


Jf youare ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another o- 
eality; or your position is not entirely congenial, communicate with a Bureau which 
has notified members of kuown vacancies for 20 eons, Specialists and those with good 
records almost invariably located. Send stamp for information and enroll now. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw.C.Dixon,) 1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Sudden = Are Readily Supplied by Kellogg’ S 
gueepern Writing or Teeseaphing Bureau = 
S. KELLOGG, nt 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 











Fstablished Ten Years. 





When in New York you are invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN ure SUPE 


J. 3 neg po & CO., 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Educational Foundations. 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY | GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 

















19rn' CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19rn CENTURY HISTORY 
19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number, For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGH 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Introduces to Colleges; Principe, 4 Pion 


or Professors, 
Te ms qnd “Governsases, for Bink parts 
Schools to Parents. Call onor rauicons 
Maze. M. J. Youna-Fuxron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
legwes, Schools, Families, and Churcoes. Conscien- 

‘ious advice to parents regarding scboois and in- 
-tructors. Send for Bulletin, Selling and oe 4 











ing of school pro 4 Established 1880. 
re ore of a RE, 150 Fifth ave., cor. ook 
s 





THE Pratt TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends col e and pommel apa ina 
specialists, and other teachers co!) 
schools, ,and families. Advises parents lege , 
schoo! 


WM. O. PRATT, MANAGER, 


70 Firtu Avenus, New York. 









INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Professors, Kindergartners, G: 
and Special furnished to Collages, 
Schools, and Manrearet M. Pentianp, 
Manager, 540 cease Chicago 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—Nzw Yorx Crry. 
The profesional, school of Columbia University 
i = yn BA of general 

Teacbets Hn og ‘superintendents. and in- 


hools and 
College colleges. we to both sexes. 


Fellowships and _ scholarships 
amoun $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D.. Dean. 


EUROPE. 


The Crawford Vacation Art Tours. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Many General Tours at Various Prices. 


Sendfor full descriptive circulars to WALTER S 
GOUDNOUGH, Director of Art Instruction in Pub- 
lic Schools, 2678 Lewis Ave., Brooklya,N. Y. 


THE “HOW TO TEAGH” SERIES. 


Alibrary of the best modern methods. Uniform 
in size, style and binding 74x 5}4 inches in size. 
Flexible‘cloth covers, very durable, with hand- 
some stamp. The following are now ready: 








NO. 








to Manage Busy Work - @.25 





to Teac = 5 

. Teach Paper olding in 

to Teach Reading - 25 

od Make C = « 5 
to Teach Minerals - - .25 
to Teach Birds -  - 25 
toTeach Birdsand Beetles .25 
to Teach Fractions - m4 


on Modeling 

to Teach Palmers. Arithmetic 35 
Write us for special terms for the set on the in- 

stallment plan of payment. An agent wanted in 

every town—a set can be sold to every teacher. 





R. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 B. 9th St., X.Y. 





COME AGAIN, for a further supply of 


<4zzzm ESTERBROOK’S PENS. 





This invitation is supposed to be addressed to a customer by a stationer who keeps all their leading styles. 


Best Quality—Price Reasonable 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #288" Sik. 4% 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses. 


SESSION OF 1900. © » . SIXTH YEAR, JULY 9—AUGUST 17. 


Forty courses in Greek, Latin, Semitic, English, Germah, Philosophy, Education’ 
History, Economics, Mathematics, Physics, hemistry, and Biology. 


$25. FOR THE SESSION. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer school work. It combines the coolness and 
the beauty of scenery of the heights overlooking the Harlem and the Hudson with 
the advantages of the great city. For “Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, New York City. 





WRITE FOR “THE MAGIC LANTERN IN COLLEGE WODK.” 


Oil, il, Aogeylons. cium, Electric Lan- 
terns jascope attachment for 
sho Micro. Slides. The Projecto- SLIDES 
tie or’ Moving J tama tures for School 


icrosco SHOWN WITHOUT 
0 tds ahrering Ai “ge il au DARKENING THE ROOM 
tory, ap, ‘Geology, Physical Geo- = 

graphy, etc., for sale or rent. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, - - (Dept. I.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The __ ,, Thelnductive Geography 


‘By CHAS. W. DEANE, Ph.D., and MARY R. DAVIS. 


at sas h t 1 f 
Latest Grammar School Edition. thfsiserapny ofens text. 
book in Géography, the most modern in arrangement. 
INDUCTIVE in method. Handsumely illustrated. Second edition, revised and greatly 
improved, now ready. 
Size 7x11 inches, 834 pages. Price, $1.00. Special price for examination, 90c. Get acopy for 
your teacher’s desk. 
This book is es lly prepared J primary children pert nning the 
Set lager «pn study of the su — rer of Geograp phy. Teaches thro illustrations. 
—— illus' g a pointor teaching a fact. It appeals to children's interests i, the life 
4¢ emphasizes. 
aes inches, about 200 pages. Ready in May. Special price for orders booked before 


"POTTER & PUTNAM CO., 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mooney Buitoie, Burraco. 404 CwHarces Biook, Denver 











FANCY DRILLS 24 MARCHES 


Motion Songs and ~~ Arbor Day, Christmas Day, Memorial 
Action Pieces Day, and Patriotic Occasions. 
Epitep sy ALICE M, KELLOGG. Price, 25 Cents, postpaid. 
The Latest, Brightest, and Best Book of Drills. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Fancy Ribbon March. Cart Bztz, Wreath Drill and March. 














oh et Drill for Feb. 22. 
Christmas Tree Dr' il. Giove Dy ai 
* Wand Drill. Mara L. Pr fambourine Dr 


111; 
stearte Children. MD. Stamina. “| Flag hag ale and Posing. Cazt Bera. 
rf Drill. - The March ofthe Red, White, and Biue. 


eae many Motion Songs aad Action Pleges. Full directions with each; fully Illustrated. 


SPRING 4% SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. 


Exercises, Ly nore = por Easter, May Day,= = 

Pantomimes, Recitations, ‘*- Memorial Day, Fourth of 

Drills, Songs,- = = « July, Closing Day = = 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Edited by Attcz M. Kettocc. 160 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, men- 
tal and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the 
entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the . 


nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForp’s on wrapper. 








The Palm 


is awarded by all judges of mechanical 
excellence to 


ELGIN 
Ruby Jeweled Watches. 


They are made to endure and tell 
time accurately. All jewelers sell 
them in cases to suit. Ask = 
jeweler why the Elgin is the 
watch. 

An Elgin watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guara 

“The Ways of a Watch”—our new 
booklet—sent anyone on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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The Essence of School Discipline. 
By W. H. WALLACE, Newberry, S. C. 


There cannot be first class work in school without, good 
discipline ; but there can be a great deal of discipline, so- 
called, without first class work. 

There are two kinds of discipline, with numberless 
varieties of these two kinds. The repressive is that which 
is more easily seen, and is the easier to secure for the 
average teacher, tho not the easier to retain when once 
secured. All that is‘ needed for that kind is physical 
strength. By it children can undoubtedly be made to 
“behave” in the usual acceptation of that term. They 
can be kept as still as mice when the cat’s around, and 
their superabundance of youthful spirits can be subdued 
to the point of meek submission to all the rules of the 
school. The discipline of Dotheboys Hall, where the im- 
mortal Squeers held sway, was of this kind. ° 

The other is the developing kind of discipline. 
sists in training children to govern themselves. 


What the Motive Must Be. 


School men too often get their idea of discipline from 
military schools and army regulations, in which the indi- 
vidual is treated as part of a great machine. A thoro 
martinet is a good disciplinarian in military life, but his 
style of discipline is not the best in schools for children. 
It is a mistake to call one a good disciplinarian simply 
because he keeps order in the school-room and enforces 
rigid obedience to a set of cast-iron rules ; who holds the 
rod in terrorem over the children, enforcing compliance 
to rules by fear of punishment. Fear of punishment is 
absolutely necessary for the government of some children 
—if for no other purpose than that of getting them into 
the habit of good behavior. But these are the excep- 
tions. In every school the very large majority do not 
need the motive-of fear, and will do much better if that 
motive is never appealed to by the teacher. If the 
motive to do right because it is right is made prominent 
by the teacher at all times, patiently and lovingly, he will 
have his reward ; the time will come when the pupils will 
govern themselves from high motives, leaving the teacher 
no trouble in this regard beyond keeping a general over- 
sight and giving general direction to school sentiment 
and school life. “The teacher finds a happy relief when 
he brings his school up to this point of development 
under his own wise guidance. Then he has so much 
more time to devote to the work of instruction; and he 
can do this work more thoroly when free from the petty 
annoyances inseparable from constant watching and spy- 
ing to see if the children are behaving themselves. 


It con- 


‘Teaching is then a genuine pleasure, and so is study— 


and that is the great advantage of the development 


Trust Your Pupils. 


Few teachers have reached the point where they have 
no apprehension of misconduct by their pupils. May 
this not be because the pupils have not acquired full con- 
fidence in them? Confidence must be mutual; if the 
teacher will not trust his pupils they will not trust him. 

- One will say that all pupils do not deserve to be trusted. 
That is true, but the greater portion of any school can 
be depended on to do right. Not every child can be so 
trusted. In every large school, and in some small ones, 
there area few children who are incorrigibly bad—mean- 
ly, constitutionally, congenitally bad, They are the 


plagues of a teacher’s life. What is to be done with 
them? Must the teacher throw away a good theory of 
government and discipline because it does not fit such as 
these? Certainly not. But something must be done— 
one of three things: they must be excluded from school, 
or the teacher must rule them with a rod of iron, as it 
were, or the public opinion of the school must control 
them. A bad boy can do an immense deal of harm in 
school if he has the indorsement and countenance of his 
fellow-pupils ; if he has not he is comparatively harmless, 
and in time may be shamed into better conduct. The 
teacher should cultivate a healthy public sentiment in his 
school in behalf of right-doing, so that wrong-doing will 
meet its just condemnation in the minds of the pupils as 
well as in that of the teacher. 


A Healthy School Sentiment. 


A school ought to be a model republic. In a republic 
the citizens gevern themselves for their own best wel- 
fare. They do right, not because they fear the law and 
punishment, but because they know it is best for them. 
As there is more freedom in a republic than in anarchy, 
so there is more freedom in a school where children pre- 
fer to do right than in one where they prefer to do wrong 
and are permitted to do wrong. It isso easy for children 
to imbibe a wrong idea of freedom—to conclude that to 
be free they must have the right to do wrong, and that 
doing wrong is the highest exercise of freedom. This is 
not surprising when one remembers the grotesque notions 
many grown people have of freedom and personal liberty. 
It is the province of the teacher to inculcate correct 
ideas of freedom and individual rights. It is possible, 
and practicable too, to teach children that the school 
is established and maintained for them, and that the 
teacher is put in the school to help them ; that all disor- 
der and bad conduct is an interference with their rights. 
By all means teach them that the school is theirs. If 
they learn this school pride will become as powerful an 
incentive in the mind of a pupil as is patriotism in that 
of a citizen of a well-regulated republic. 


Fruits of Repression. 


The repressive system of discipline inculcates the 
notion that wrong-doing is desirable—so desirable that it 
is a great part of a teacher’s life to guard against that 
one thing. Is it a wonder that a boy sometimes feels 
after a severe thrashing that he is even with the teacher 
—that it is simply a matter of barter and trade—paying 
for his badness by the smarting of his skin? And if he 
escape the usual penalty of his misdeeds he counts him- 
self so much ahead in the transaction. 

We have all seen the subjects of this system. We can 
tell them at a glance. They come into school on their 
first day with scowls on their faces. They are sullen. 
They repel your advances and answer your kindest ques- 
tions in monosyllables and a sulky tone, and every look 
expresses an attitude of hostility, as if two mortal ene- 
mies have met and the issue is, which shall conquer? 
And that really is the issue. Which shall conquer—and 
how? One or the other must conquer before the child 
gets any good out of the school. The question, Which 
shall it be? is scarcély more important than the other, 
How shall it be? Is the antagonism to continue, the 
pupil developing his wrong-headedness, the teacher on 
the. lookout to prevent an open. outbreak—wasting his 
life in trying to enforce outward obedience to rules? 
That is a never-ending task. Why not try to change 
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the attitude from hostility to friendliness? It can be 
done in nearly all instances.. I wish I could say in all, 
and that there were no exceptions. Exceptions are so 
dangerous. We are apt to extend the list too far, and 
to give over pupils before we have made -sufficient effort. 


The Friend of his Pupils. 


We cannot change the heart of a child, but we can 
help mightily. Otherwise, we are really not teachers in 
any true sense. We can gain a strong influence over 
him, if we go about it in the right way, and can then be 
instrumental in changing his disposition from bad to 
good ; teaching him to prefer the right to the wrong. 
To do this, however, the teacher must be something more 
than a martinet, more than -a recitation-hearer, more 
than|an imparter-of-information. He must be the pupil’s 
friend—not professionally nor professedly, but in truth 
and reality. There must be in the teacher’s heart genu- 
ine sympathy for the child. There must be an earnest 
desire for the pupil’s advancement in learning—not from 
a professional standpoint, because it reflects credit on the 
teacher—altho no teacher can be expected to ignore a 
consideration like that—but chiefly because it is for the 
child’s good. And so in the matter of conduct; the 
motive should be, not so much to ensure oneself against 
the disagreeableness of badness as to secure the highest 
good of the pupil. Sympathy creates sympathy. If the 
teacher is the pupil’s friend, the pupil will soon find it 
out, and will respond by doing what will please the teach- 
er. Does anybody imagine a child desires to displease 
its friend? It may do so once in a while, for children 
are no more perfect than grown people ; but its control- 
ling motive will be to please. . 

I will not say one cannot be an efficient teacher who 
does not love his pupils, but I will say I do not believe he 
can teach successfully in the true sense of teaching. I 
wouldn’t give genuine love and sympathy in the heart of 
a man or woman of earnest purpose in a school-room for 
the most approved methods of the best educators. And 
I have great faith in the value of correct methods. 

Discipline is Guidance. 

Ihave almost ceased to write of discipline, and am 
writing of teaching. I cannot help it. To my mind, 
they are one and the same. Discipline means education 
and government. Disciple meansa pupil, a follower. Of 
whom? Theteacher. Like teacher like pupil, Between 
the two should be the bond of sympathy; the teacher 
earnestly desiring and working for the pupil’s welfare ia 
every particular ; the pupil cheerfully doing his duty with 
‘the teacher’s assistance. Somehow or other that relation 
must come between teacher and pupil before a school 
can accomplish thoro work along the lines that the 
school should stand for. That school is governed best 
that is governed least ; where the pupils wish to do right, 
and only need the guiding hand of a sympathetic and 
kind teacher. Why shouldn’t this be so all thru school 
life? Itis so with little children. They wish to do 
right. The Master said: “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Little children, when we first take them in 
hand, are not bad. Whose fault is it if they become so 
afterwards? Is it not, partly at least, ours? It is fear- 
ful to think of a child’s growing worse, instead of better, 
under our tuition. Outside influence—even home influ- 
ence—may counteract the influence of school, but it.can- 
not destroy it. What a travesty is a school where it is 
not safe to send a child ! 

That school is a failure that does not make its impress 
for good on the lives and characters of its pupils. It fails 
if it does not prepare them for useful citizenship, for that 
is the sole justification for public schools—training the 
children of the state, at the expense of the state, for the 
service of the state. 


The Roots of Successful Discipline. 


I desire in closing to make two short quotations bear- 
ing upon the thoughts I have endeavored to present. 
This from Samuel Taylor Coleridge : 
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“OQ’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 
Love, Hope and Patience—these must be thy graces 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school.” 

And from the “Educational Creed” of Prof. John 
Dewey, of Chicago university—all that he says about 
discipline in his creed—just two sentences : 

“T believe that the discipline of the school should proceed 
from the life of the school as a whole, and not directly from the 
teacher.” 

“T believe that the teacher’s business is simply to determine, 
on the basis of larger experience and riper wisdom, how the 
discipline ‘of life shall come to the child.” 


ae 
Angelo’s Night Off. 


By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE, New York. 


Well, Angelo! What is the meaning of this? You 
tardy, and the first time this year I have seen you come 
to school with a dirty face, and O Angelo, those hands!” 
I gazed down in offended and injured dignity, from my 
throne, the platform, at the dirty little scamp standing 
below. To my question he vouchsafed no reply, but to 
my indignant remarks upon his personal appearance, for | 
answer, he rubbed his. fists into his tightly closed eyes 
and made a pretense of sobbing. 

Angelo was a beauty, no disguising that fact, torment 
and teacher’s terror he might be; no, to speak truthfully, 
he was, but his physical charms were beyond dispute, 
There could be but one opinion upon that score. Ten 
years of constant street life had not robbed his soft 
olive-tinted cheeks of their peachy glow. His great 
amber-hued eyes with their long silken lashes gazed with 
the tenderest expression upon an admiring world. When 
I looked at his soft masses of tawny hair, I always 
thought of those words, “little head overrunning with 
curls.” There he stood in all his unconscious beauty 
and his very conscious dirt. 

After a little pause I returned to the charge, “Iam | 
surprised that your mother, whom I know to be a clean 
and tidy woman, should allow you to come to school in 
this filthy condition. Was your mother at work this 
morning?” “No, ma’am; yes, ma’am, I-I-don’t know.” 
“What sort of an answer is that, Angelo?” I asked in 
an indignant tone. “You are hiding something. Now 
tell me the truth and nothing but the truth—but here—” 

My admonitory remarks were cut short by a tragic 
scream from Angelo. The boy stood gazing at the door 
with terror depicted in every lineament of his beautiful 
face and then without another moment's hesitation he 
rushed round to the back of the platform and crouched 
close behind me. I followed the direction of the child’s 
terrified glance and discovered a woman standing in the 


Aloorway with the appearance of a Fury. 


. She was Angelo’s mother; if I had never seen her be- 
fore I should have recognized her as such—the resem- 
blance was remarkable. She was a middle-aged, worn- 
out, feminine Angelo. How beautiful she was at onetime, 
before care, toil, years, and many, many children changed 
her into the poor hag she was at present! As she stood 
in the doorway she fairly quivered with fierce rage. 
Her usually neat dress, greatly disordered, her tawny 
hair, now thickly sprinkled with gray, tossed wildly about, 
her sunken eyes, so like Angelo’s, were blazing like live 
coals, her hands were clutched above her. 

As she spied Angelo she uttered a-low growl like a 
wild beast and sprang forward, but just too late to clutch 
him in those bony fingers. He was ensconced behind his 
tower of strength. As she rushed forward, I laid my 
hand upon her arm and said in the calmest voice I could 
command, “My good friend, what is the trouble? An- 
gelo isin school. You see he is not playing truant.” 
At my touch and voice she stopped, looked at me a mo- 
ment, the fire died out of her poor, sunken eyes and they 
were instantly suffused in tears as she faltered out, 
“Excoos me, please excoos me, maestra cara, but O, ma 
boy, ma Angelo, he no come home aunight. O, maestra 
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he be a teef I kill a him, yes, maestra; excoos a me, I 
willa killa him.” She burst into wild sobbing, beating her 
breast and tearing her air all the time calling on the 
Madonna to help her. 

By this time Angelo was grovelling in terror on the 
floor behind the platform, almost out of his mind with 
fear. I laid my hand on the mother’s shoulder and said: 
“Teresa, don’t you think Iam your friend and Angelo’s 
friend also?” She ceased sobbing and ‘laid her lips on 
my hand then looked up into my face. That look repaid 
me for many~ trials and disappointments, it was so rich 
in trust and love. She said simply. “Yes, maestra; 
you always friend, always kind to all.” “Then,” I said. 
“You go home quietly, leave Angelo with me and he will 
tell me, I know, the truth just where he was last night, 
I promise faithfully to send for you at twelve o’clock and 
tell you all about him.” With a little more entreaty she 
went home. 

I lifted the prostrate and terrified Angelo from the 
floor and lead him into my sanctum back of the school- 
room. Upon his mother’s departure the child roused 
from his stupor of fright and after a little more pressure 
upon my part told me the following tale : 

“Well you see, Miss Satterie, when I went home from 
de school yesterday afternoon, I washed up and took 
some bread and peppers and coffee for de supper and den 
I went for my papers and when I got dem, I went to 
Chambers street, right daer by the Sixth avenue L sta- 
tion you know, and I hadn’t been daer long-when tree 
gents come along. O, Miss Satterie, dey was nobs, kid 
glubs and high hats and watches. -Isaid, ‘Evenin’ paper 
boss ?’ and one of dem turned around and looked at me 
and den said to de udder two, ‘Say, Gus, Jim, isn’t dat 
boy a picter ?’ ‘I say, boy, you outer have been a girl,’ 


and den I say, ‘No, cause we got seven girls to home,’ 


and den one of de gents says, “Have any of em got your 
eyes and hair ?’ and I says, ‘ No, boss, cause dey got dair 
own eyes and hair.’ O dey laughed awful and one of 
dem, de one who spoke first off he was de richest, cause 
he had a tooth, de second right here all gold, yes, ma’am 
honest, solid gold just like his watch. He spoke to de 
oder two, and dey laughed and said, ‘all right’ and den he 
said ‘What do you ask for all your papers?’ And I 
said, ‘fifty cents,’ and den he said ‘Here, I'll give you siaty 
cents for dem all. ‘ Would you like tocome with us for a 
little while ?’ And I said, ‘ Yes, boss’ den he said, ‘ have 
you had anydinner? And I said, ‘dinner, why it’s seven 
o'clock. I had my dinner twelve o’clock in school and { 
had my supper two hours ago. Dey all laughed, and den 
took me up to de train. One of dem said, “What’s your 
name ?’ and den I said, ‘ Angelo.’ And den he said, “O we 
couldn’t remember dat, we'll call you Mike.’ 

“We went way up town and we got out at a big house 
and one of the gents says,‘ We are going to take you to 
de teeayter.’ Andwe wentin. O dat house was grand! 
All light, and lovely soft chairs and lovely ladies settin’ 
indem and nobby gents widdem. O, Miss Satterie, right 
in de middle of de ceiling was lots of diamonds and all 
lighted up. De gents treated me good, every time I said 
anyting dey would laugh awful and say, ‘Mike, you're a 
case.’ When we come out dey bought me apples and 
oranges and peanuts, and dey put me on de train and dey 
shook hands with me and said ° good-night, Mike, we'll see 
you again sometime.’ 

“When I got home I tought how fine it was up in de 


; teeayter. I had no more use for Laight street. When 


I got to de house, I heard my mudder and de old man 
talkin about me and I was afraid to go in dair, and I 
slipped in anempty room de odder side of de hall. In de 
mornin I got up and come to school and hung round cause 
I was afraid to come in.” 

“ Angelo,” I said, “ Are you not sorry you frightened 
your poor mother so much? You know she wishes you 
to be a good boy and to grow up to be a good man.” 
“0,1 have all de money for de papers here in my pocket 
nd I'll give it to mudder. Yes, ma’am, I am very sorry 
she was scared, But, Miss Satterie, I wish I go to-night 
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_ he no a good, he be a loaf, and O I know he be a teef; if 


up daer. It’s fine, O it’s fine.” A little pause, and then, 
with kindling eyes and hurried accents, “ Mise Satterie, I 


“tink, I tink, Heaven is like de teeayter.” 


we 
Supplementary Reading. III.* 


By RoBert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 


How to Use Small Sets of Supplementary Readers. 


It is doubtless true that the large sets of books, to be 
read at home by the pupils, and to be followed by a con- 
versational exercise during the “ reading hour,” are better 
adapted for use in the grades above the sixth than in any 
of the lower grades. Experience has seemed to prove 
that the art of reading must be carefully taught during 
the first six years in school, and success in teaching de- 
pends largely upon an abundance of practice, which re- 
quires an abundance of time. To meet this demand for 
time, teachers have been compelled to substitute in place 
of the home reading, which has been described above, 
semi-weekly exercise in class reading during school 
hours. In other words, the time for reading, in the six 
lower grades, has been divided between teaching reading, 
where much time is given to training in the art of oral 
expression, and practice in reading, where special attention 
is given to gathering thought from the printed page, and 
later restating the thought in the children’s own words. 

When supplementary books are read in the class-room, 
the progress in reading is much less rapid, and there is 
great danger that pupils will lose their interest in the 
work ; but a skilful teacher will overcome this difficulty, 
and will avoid the danger by reading, occasionally, a . 
chapter to the class, or by giving with sufficient fullness 
the substance of certain portions of the book. 

Much good work may be done in the six lower grades 
with sets of only three supplementary books. One book is 
used by the teacher, and the other two are in the hands 
of pupils. One of the pupils reads aloud to the class 
while the rest listen to the reading. Al) must be pre- 
pared to tell in their own words the substance of what 
has been read. The books composing these sets must be 
carefully selected, and should be of such a character as 
will secure the interest of the children. If carefully se- 
lected, the pupils will listen with the closest attention, 
and moreover they will demand of the pupil-reader his 
best effort in order that they may get the full benefit of 
the story. 

The exercise in the reproduction of the story which 
has been read, and the discussion of the matters of inter- 
est connected with the reading is the same in kind as 
that which has already been described. The language 
exercise which follows this reading will prove just as 
fruitful with the little children as with the older pupils. 

The exercise in listening is in itself of great value, for 
it trains the ear to hear, thus contributing much to the 
comfort of the teacher in most of his exercises in the 


class-room. 
f oetr y. 


A love for poetry seems to be innate with children, its 
first manifestation being in the nursery, where “ Mother 
Goose” and similar collections of nursery songs furnish 
remedial treatment sufficient for the healing of most of the 
sorrows of babyhood. Fairy tales and folk-stories, fanciful 
tales and wonder books followin order, and furnish an abun- 
dance of literature for the primary school age. The child’s 
fancy finds free range, and his world is pictured with 
images of beautiful spirits whom he has learned to love, 
or of evil spirits from whom he shrinks. In later years 
these fancies find their illustrations in real life,‘and the 
lessons of childhood become the foundations of the wis- 
dom of maturer years. 

Memory gems of a few lines each, and short poems 
adapted to children of the primary school age, should be 





*This is Number V. of Mr. Metcalf's series on ‘‘ Language 
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read aloud by the teacher and committed and recited by 
the pupils. The poems should be carefully selected, and 
none but the best admitted to the treasury of the school- 
room. The teacher should feel that he is selecting and 
hanging pictures for all time, and the children’s minds 
are the art-rooms which heisfurnishing. His selections 
must be the most helpful as well as the most beautiful 
of the productions of our best artists. 

In the grammar school grades experience has shown 
that the best results ha:e been gained when the works of 
one poet have been studied by the pupils fora year. A 
miscellaneous collection of poems may interest, and the 
poems may instruct the children who read and commit 
them to memory, but no piece of literature whether 
prose or poetry, accomplishes its highest good with the 
student until his study reaches back from the letter of 
the work to the soul of the author, and a year’s time is 
none too long to gain that intimate acquaintance which 
alone will reveal the choicest treasures of the author's 
heart. Some of the most satisfactory work in literature 
in grammar schools may be traced directly to a love for 
the poet, born into the hearts of the pupils thru reading 
his life in the thoughts woven into the lines he has written. 
Whittier and Holmes, Longfellow and Lowell, become 
patron saints to the children who for months in succession 
look into their faces, think their thoughts, and feel the 
inspiration of their genius. . 

A few books only are necessary for the study of poetry, 
but every school-room should contain a library of well- 
selected works for ready reference, and for use by the 
pupils during their leisure hours. 

The following brief extracts from “ Books and Culture, 
by Hamilton Wright Mabie, are worthy of careful study : 

“There is no magic about the process of enriching one’s self 
by absorbing the best books ; it is simply a matter of sound 
habits patiently formed and persistently kept up. Making the 
most of one’s time is the first of these habits ; utilizing the 
spare hours, the unemployed minutes, no less than those longer 
periods which the more fortunate enjoy. To ‘take time by the 
forelock’ in this way, however, one must have his book at hand 
when the precious minute arrives. There must be no fumbling 
for the right volume ; no waste of time because one is uncer- 
tain what to take up next. The waste of opportunity which 
leaves so many people intellectually barren who ought to be 
intellectually rich, is due to neglect to decide in advance what 
direction one’s reading shall take, and neglect to keep the book 
of the moment:at hand. 

“To learn how to treat the odds and ends of hours so that they 
constitute, for practical purposes, an unbroken duration of time, 
is to emancipate one’s self from dependence on particular times, 
and to appropriate all time to one’s use ; and in like manner 
to accustom one’s self to make use of all places, however 
thronged and public, as if they were private and secluded, is 
to free one’s self from bondage to a particular locality, or to 
surroundings specially chosen for the purpose. 

“ Within the compass of a very small room, on a very few 
shelves, the real story of man in this world may be collected in 
the books of life in which it is written ; and the solitary 
reader, whose personal contacts with men and events are few 
and lacking in distinction and interest, may enter, thru his 
books, into the most thrilling life of the race in some of its 
most significant moments.” 

SF 


History Device. 

Take a point and from it draw two lines slightly di- 
verging and then meeting again. Place a letter W (for 
Washington) near the point. Label the two lines with 
the names of the two parties, and place the initial letter 
of each president on the line representing the party 
which elected him. - All parties elected Monroe, so that 
the lines should meet. It can be shown that Monroe was 
a Republican by placing the M. on the Republican line. 
Leaving a little space but keeping the direction of the 
Republican line under the name of Democrats shows the 
change of name in the party at this time. A new line 
can be started to represent the Whigs. All parties of 
importance may be represented by lines. 

The names of the parties can be placed inside the lines 
and the letters for the presidents outside. 

New York. Otis B, BRAINARD, 
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The Study of Trees. 


The Maples. 
By LaRoy F. Grirrin, Roslindale, Massachusetts. 


As the first balmy days of spring shed their warmth 
upon the air, many dull patches of woodland assume new 
tints. The bare treetops are brightened by the buds as 
they begin to swell. Soon large patches of yellowish 
green can be seen, interspersed here and there with 
spots of fiery red. The maples have started and their 
millions of blossoms have burst forth to radiate beauty 


for a brief day. 
Plan of Growth, 


Maples differ from most American trees in their ar- 
rangement during growth. Oaks spread their tops by a | 
series of branches into which the main shoot seems to 
blend. The fruit trees push up to a certain height and 
then form a clustered top; while nut trees are exceed- 
ingly irregular. Pines and firs follow a general roseate 
plan. But the maples shoot up one main stalk which - 
continues to the very highest point of the tree, unless 
checked by accident. Out of this trunk (excurrent form) 
grow two branches, one on each side of the trunk ; then 
the next pair is placed in a somewhat different position, 
etc., so that the tree is nearly evenly balanced. So 
strong is the tendency to this manner of growth that 
often when the top of a young tree has been destroyed, 
a new branch sprouting out near the top takes the place 
of the original termination and grows continuously as 
the main axis. Maples are rapid growers and so are 
among the shorter-lived trees. 

Sugar Making. 

When the winter rest has passed and the ground 
thaws, the sap of the maples begins to circulate. It is 
far more abundant then than at other seasons, so that if 
an incision is made thru the bark, a limb cut off, or a 
small hole bored thru the bark into the wood, the sap 
flows freely. Tapping consists of boring such a hole, 
usually not more than half an inch in diameter, and 
driving into it a small metal or wooden spout called a 
sap spile. The sap consists of water with certain min- 
eral matters dissolved in it, which are carried up from 
the ground as food for the tree, and cane sugar (sucrose), 
made by the tree itself. 

The sap is caught in buckets as it flows from the trees 
taken to the sap house and there evaporated in a large 
flat iron pan until it becomes a thin syrup. It is then 
removed, strained, and sometimes cleansed by the addi- 
tion of some form of albumin (either white of eggs or 
blood), and then further evaporated until it crystallizes 
into sugar. Maple sugar differs in no respect from 
ordinary sugar except in carrying a very minute amount 
of an cenanthic ether which gives it the “maple taste.” 
Sap runs only when the weather is of such a character 
that-the ground freezes in the night, but thaws again 
during the succeeding day. 

All maples produce sugar, but the sap of the rock or 
sugar maple (Acer saccharinum) carries much more than 
that of the others. So maple sugar making is practically 
confined to sections where this species abounds. 

Flowers and Fruit, 

The flowers of the maples are perfect and appear in 
the early spring. In the white maple Acer dasycarpum), 
and the red (Acer rubrum), they precede the leaves; in 
the sugar maple, they come at the same time, while in 
the small striped and mountain maples, they follow the 
leaves. In all species, they form dense clusters close to 
or at the end of the small twigs. In some species, they 
stand erect, while in others they hang below the branches. 
So, too, they differ in color. in the red or swamp maple 
(Acer rubrum), the flowers are a brilliant red. The white 
maple (Acer dasycarpum) bears greenish flowers. Those 
of the sugar maple (Acer saccharinum) are at first slightly 
greenish, but as they mature they become distinctly 
yellow ; while the small mountain maple (Acer spieatum), 
and the striped maple (Acer Pennsylvanicum), whose bark 
ig striped green and black, have greenish flowers, 
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The fruit of the maple grows very rapidly and the 
seeds soon ripen. The ovary of the flower grows into a 
sort of dry husk or pod in which the seed is placed, and 
the whole fruit forms a winged seed (samara). Out of 
the ovary either one twisted wing grows, or more com- 
monly two flat wings set in two planes at a small angle 
one with the other. In a month or six weeks after the 


, blossoms appear, the ground under a maple and for many 


feet around will be found nearly covered with little pods 
holding seeds, which have twisted their way thru the 
air as they have fallen from the tree. Thus the maples 
produce seeds very abundantly. 

Species and Localities. 

The soft or white maple grows most extensively. It 
ranges from the New England coast to the far west. 
Because it is so rapid a grower, it is largely used for a 
shade tree, growing, in favorable localities, from a small 
sapling to a stately tree in about fifteen years. It loves 
a moist or marshy soil. 

The red or swamp maple is limited to a much narrower 
area. It avoids dry and rocky soils and grows frequently 
where its roots are covered with water for a considerable 
part of the year. It abounds in northern New England 
and is seldom seen west of the Hudson valley. 

The sugar maple grows very slowly, but when mature 
it is the most stately of all. It lives from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty years and becomes a thick trunk 
with gnarled or knotted limbs. Its home is in sections of 
intense winter cold, where the winds are strong, and where 
the soil is rather dry and rocky. Vermont may be con- 
sidered the center of its area, but it grows in patches in all 
parts of the northern United States and southern Canada. 

The striped maple is found in very limited areas, 
mainly in New England, and it is a very small tree, little 
more than a bush, rarely exceeding twenty feet in height 
and but a few inches in diameter. Its leaves are large 
and the little tree early in the season is often beautiful. 
The mountain maple is still smaller ; in fact, it is nothing 
but a bush. 

Uses as Timber. 

Maple timber has no very extensive use. The wood 
of the white and red belongs among the softer of the 
hard woods. There is no marked difference between the 
two kinds, tho the red is usually darker than the white, 
especially the old growth heart wood, and has more ten- 
dency to curl. Both varieties work easily. Soft maple 
has been used extensively by the cabinet maker, and 
selected white maple, finished to show the grain, makes 
pretty sideboards and chamber sets. Quarter sawed 
and slit into narrow strips, white maple is used for hard 
wood floors. It seldom splinters and lasts well for this 
use, tho it grows darker with age. Soft maple is also 
well suited for large tools and machinery, as it holds 
nails and screws strongly and does not crush when parts 
are crowded together and held by bolts. 

The rock maple furnishes a very hard and dense 
timber which is adapted to uses requiring strength and 
firmness. Its only faults are its weight, for it is a very 
heavy wood, and the difficulty of working it. The fibers 
hold firmly so that its working requires much strength 
and patience. : 

Curly maple is a variety of the rock maple. For some 
unexplained reason, the fibers of certain trees are found 
to be curled or twisted in all directions. Such timber is 
valuable, tho it requires more labor to work this than 
any other timber. It is in request for finishing rooms in 
the most costly houses; for the interior of railway 
coaches ; and for elegant pieces of furniture. The tim- 
ber is sawed thin and then smoothed very slowly by hand. 
When finished and polished, its beauty is great. Very 
rarely, the wood of some other species, especially the red, 
is found curled. 

Bird’s eye maple is another special growth of the rock 
maple. In this, the wood appears as tho covered with 
small dots of a darker hue than the general color. This 
variety is still more rare than the curly ; but few pieces 
give quite as fine an appeafance. 
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What is the Monroe Doctrine ? 


By Dr. W. A. Mowry, Massachusetts. - 


In the early history of our nation, we announced to the 
world what has been knownever since as the Monroe Doc- 
trine. This was, in reality, a protest from President 
Monroe against the European governments interfering in 
American political affairs. Monroe’s statement to Con- 
gress was “that the American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European powers.” 
He also said in relation to American affairs, “We could 
not view any interposition by any European power in 
any other way than as a manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” Still further 
he added that we “should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of this hemis- 
phere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

It has been of late sometimes apparently assumed that 
the Monroe Doctrine prevented our government from 
acquiring possessions beyond thiscontinent. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The extent of the Monroe Doctrine 
was that the monarchial governments of Europe should 
not further extend themselves by new colonies on this 
continent. Surely that did not imply that we were lim- 
ited to this continent. 

It will be necessary to a proper understanding of the 
Monroe Doctrine, to inquire briefly concerning its origin. 
Soon after the overthrow of the first Napoleon, tle sov- 
ereigns of France and Prussia, Austria and Russia, formed 
an alliance for mutual protection against revolutionary 
movements within their own states. The main purpose 
of this alliance was to maintain their own dynasties. 
George Canning, the British secretary of state, feared 
that this principle of intervention would also be applied to 
the reduction of the American colonies of Spain, which for 
years previously had been successively in revolt, and es- 
tablishing their own independence. While the American 
peoples were colonies of Spain, their trade with the out- 
side world was largely restricted ; but now England was 
profiting by their independence. It was clearly, there- 
fore, for the interest of Great Britain that the Spanish 
colonies should remain independent, and not be resubju- 
gated by Spain. This subject was discussed by Canning 
and Dr. Rush, our American minister in London. 
Dr. Rush brought the matter to the attention of the 
president and his cabinet. 

Mr. Calhoun at that time was “very much in fear that 
the Holy Alliance would restore all South America to 
Spain.” The president’s message, therefore, took up the 
subject and made the statements quoted above, and also 
considered as falling under the same rule the claim of 
Russia upon the Pacific coast. But this message alse 
adds: “With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power we have not interfered, and shall 
not interfere.” The message plainly asserts that “the 
American continents should no longer be subjects for 
any new European settlements.”: | 

The plain meaning of these declarations was that as 
some of the colonies founded by Spain in this continent 
had declared themselves independent, and thus far had 
successfully sustained their independence, and their new 
governments had been recognized by the United States, 
our government gave notice to the European powers that 
they must not attempt to bring these countries back to 
their former allegiance to Spain. 

Of course false constructions might be placed upon 
these announcements of the president. To do away with 
these false impressions, the house of representatives, in 
1825, passed the following resolution ; “That the United 
States ought not to become a party with the Spanish- 
American Republics, or either of them, to any joint dec- 
laration for the purpose of preventing interference by 
any of the European powers with their independence, or 
form of government, or to any compact for the purpose 
of preventing colonies upon the continents of America ; 
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but that the people of the United States should be left 
free to act in any crisis in such a manner as their feeling 
of friendship toward such republics, and as their own 
honor and policy may at the time dictate.” In other 
words, the United States should not be fettered by any 
doctrine or form of program, but left free to act as the 
occasion might require. From this it will readily be seen 
that the United States is in no way committed to a pol- 
icy of political protection or guardianship of other Amer- 
ican countries. 


we 
Methods of Teaching Sight-Singing. V. 


By Francis E. Howard, Supervisor of Music, Hartford, Conn. 


Natural Order of Development. 


Now melodies in some form, either as they appeared in 
the barbaric chants of primitive races or in the musical 
recitation of sacred prose writings or stories of the deeds 
of heroes, preceded any classification of the pitches used 
into scales or recognition of scales as the material out of 
which the melodies were constructed. So in language, 
speech came first ; recognition of its elements and classi- 
fication, afterwards. Here we see the foundation of the 
idea so often insisted upon by educational writers, that 
song, rote song, should be the first step in musical edu- 
cation, that children should learn to sing before they are 
taught music symbols, as they talk before language sym- 
bols are introduced. Who shall dispute the doctrine ? 
Not I, certainly ; but I would emphatically insist upon 
the logical application of this principle when musical 
symbols are introduced, and until they are mastered. 
Here, too, we may find an answer to the question raised 
a few paragraphs back, as to whether there is a better 
way to establish tonality, that is, the correct apprecia- 
tion of intervals, than by abstract drill upon scales. The 
answer is that intervals are best learned when presented 
as co-ordinated elements of a song. 

Perfect tonality, or an ability to sing in perfect tune, 
is with some an inheritance, with others it is acquired 
only thru intelligent educational processes, and there 
remains a class who, either because of lack of muscular 
control or imperfect nervous organization, can never 
attain to it. Those pupils sing in tune who having ade- 
quate muscular control of the organs employed, hear or 
think tones succeeding each other in true pitch relations 
before the vocal effort is made. Anything then which 
arouses interest in the pitch relations of tone, and keeps 
attention fixed, is of use, as listening to good singing or 
playing, comparing the right tone with wrong ones and 
80 On. 

There is no better way to bring about tuneful singing 
in the primary class than thru the singing of suitable 
rote songs; but this end may be effectually defeated if 
the tone is forced. The forced voice is always off pitch. 

The Two Systems of Teaching Sight-Singing. 

Returning now to the subject of sight-singing, or sing- 
ing from notes, we may observe that when all trivial 
differences have been brushed aside, there are really only 
two general plans of teaching. One class of teachers 
would give the child a representation of some song which 
he has memorized, and expect him to connect the symbols 
with the melody or its tonal and rhythmic elements. 
The principle is sound, but the application is often ab- 
surd. So many signs are introduced at once, so many 
names are given to them, and so much explaining and 
analyzing is indulged in, that the pupil is completely be- 
wildered, and takes refuge, as might be expected, in his 
memory. He ignores the notes because he can get along 
without them. 

The other class of teachers, pushing to one side the 
child’s acquired stock of songs or musical vocabulary as 
a basis for note instruction, proceed to fit him out with 
an equipment of scales .and intervals, a new vocabulary or 
rather a new form of musical ideas, if indeed there is any 
musical idea acquired in this drill, save that of the scale, 
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as a melody. But I have already stated my objections 
to the unmusical character of this drill and will only add 
that it is hard work to interest children in such drill, 
They tire of the melody called the scale, because of end- 
less repetitions, but they try to do their duty, trusting in 
the awful wisdom of their teachers ;_ it is blind groping, . 
there is no tune in it ; they often falter in attention but 
the teacher only keeps up the scale drilllonger. A year, 
perhaps most of the time for two or three years, is de 
voted to this work and when a melody is occasionally 
given to the pupil to sing, he recognizes little or nothing 
which he knows. He is trying to think those terrible 
intervals, and he hunts his brain in vain to find some- 
thing corresponding to what he sees.. Perhaps the 
teacher also sees that the pupil can find no key with 
which to unlock this new combination of notes; what 
then? Why more scale drill of course, and so they once 
more start on the weary road that leads to nowhere. 


A Rational Way of Teaching Sight-Singing. 


What then is a rational way of learning to sing from 
notes? How can we pass from memorized song singing, 
to note singing at sight ? 

The mental process one employs in singing notes from 
sight is about as follows. The notes, as they appear in 
the field of vision, occasion a sensation of sight. This 
sensation is transmitted along the sensor nerves to that 
part of the brain where the nerves of sight center, and 
the sensation is interpreted, and we perceive. Thru 
association of ideas other nerve currents are set in motion, 
and the auditory part of the brain recalls acertain sound 
or combination of sounds, and we hear. The motor out- 
let of the aroused energies is song; but this process is 
the result of education. The various parts of the nerv- 
ous organism will not work smoothly together until the 
same processes have been repeated many times, or until 
our nerve elements have established proper associations 
of action between themselves. ; 

There must be a beginning, a first step, somewhere, 
and it may be something as follows. Suppose you sing 
to your class the first three tones of a scale. Let them 
repeat. Sing now, short melodies (four measures) using 
only these tones. Then write a melody upon the black- 
board staff, using only these tones. Sing it to the class 
and let them imitate. Now explain the fundamental 
principles of musical notation, first, that notes on the 
same degree of the staff are alike in name and sound, 
only state concretely, as, all notes on this line are do’s, all 
notes in this space are ra’s, and so on. If you do not 
use syllables other names as 1, 2, 3, can be treated in the 
same manner. Secondly, explain the order in which notes 
succeed each other, as, the note next above do is ra, the 
next above ra is mi and so on. 

Simple isn’t it ? But these two principles of arrange- 
ment are all the child has to learn. The rest is practice. 
Now let your class try a new melody and see if your 
words have taken root; if they have not, sow the seed 
again, but it will not be long before your class can sing 
new melodies without your assistance. The skip from 
mi to do will prove as easy as that from dotora. As 
you introduce new tones, as 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, sing them 
to your pupils, and then proceed to weave these new ele- 
ments into new melodies. When your class tire of too 
many repetitions of a phrase, drop it and take up a new 
one. The phrase is of no value when it loses its musical 
meaning, when its melody is not felt. 

As new tones are brought into use, new intervals and 
combinations of intervals will necessarily be introduced, 
and if you are troubled with pet theories upon the sub- 
ject of intervals it may upset you to hear pupils sing 
readily at sight, certain intervals which you suppose are 
difficult. You will be especially surprised that the long 
intervals are as quickly apprehended as the shorter ones. 

Now whether the scale is sung at the beginning or 
during the lesson is of no particular importance. Your 
class will know the scale in a short time whether you 
teach it to them or not. 
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If now, from these simple beginnings you go on thru a 
course of progressive melodies, and apply words too as 
goon as possible, teaching no fact or theory until you can 
useit, making the song, the melody, the basis of all practice 
and study, as is the sentence in reading, the problem of 
sight-singing will solve itself. Many of the stereotyped 
difficulties will never appear at all. When your pupils 
readily sing new music, you will hardly realize what they 
are doing because it seems so easy. The work will be 
interesting because intelligible. 


Se 


Free Weaving." 
Series I. Elementary First Year. 
By ELIZABETH SANBORN Knapp, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Model V.—Ruler, 


Material.—F our strips of scarlet. 
ma" oe 


Glue together each two of the scarlet strips, and use 
eave strip twelve inches long, 





and after fastening the weaving, cut all ends close and 
mark each square in numbers from one to twelve. 

Before allowing the pupil to take this model home, 
teach its use in measuring. 

Model Vi,—Cubical Box, 

Material.—Two strips of fawn. 

Four “ “ scarlet. 

Using scarlet for weavers, make a strip 
eight inches long. Glue the ends, and cut 
close all weavers on the top edge. Fold at - 
every two squares, creasing well, and then 
join the ends by inserting under opposite [aus 
squares. Now interlace the other ends of fea 
the weavers, for bottom of the box, and ~ 
glue to position. 

Mode! Vil.—Picture Frame. 


Weave as for 
ruler, making four 
om gy strips, each twelve 

Ee inches in length. 
! Cross ends for 
frame, and fasten 
at eachcorner with 
round head Magill 
fasteners. Cut a 
piece of cardboard 
to size, and glue to 
m the back, leaving 
“an opening at the 
top. Thru this 
: cardboard perfor- 

by ‘a ate holes, thru 
which pass ribbon for hanging. 
Model ViII.—Round Box. 
Material.—F our strips of fawn. 
Seven “ “ scarlet, 

After gluing the fawn 
strips so as to make two 
long ones, use the scarlet 
for weavers and makea strip 
fourteen inches long. Fas- 
ten the ends of the weav- 
ers at the top, and cut close. 
Bring the opposite ends of 
the woven piece together, 
and fasten by inserting 
loose ends under the opposite square. Bend up the re- 
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maining ends of weavers for the bottom of the box, and 
cut two circular pieces of cardboard to fit the bottom ; 
glue one outside and one inside the box. 


Model IX-—Oblong Box. a 


Material.—Six strips‘of scarlet.} 
Eleven “ “ fawn. 


Weave band eighteenfin- 
ches long for box (cover 
separate). Fasten all weav- 
ers on the top edge and cut L 
close. Count three inches § 
from one end and fold for 
the end of the box; then six 
inches for one side, and 
again three for the end. 
Glue into shape and fit ob- 
long piece of cardboard both 
inside and outside the box. 
Weave a strip six inches 
long for the cover; punch 
holes one inch in from both ends of the cover and the 
box and hinge with ribbon. 


Model X.—Box with Handle. 
Material.—Sixteen strips of fawn. 
Six “© scarlet. 
~ Using fawn for weavers make a band twenty 
inches in length. Cut 
the top ends close and 
glue to shape, five 
inches on a side. Fit 
a double bottom of 
cardboard, and weive 
the strips for the han- 
dle, fastening the han- 
dle to the box by using 
Magill paper fasteners, 
Model Xf. Cubical Box With Cover Woven On, 
Five strips of scarlet. 
Three “ “ fawn. 
Use scarlet for weavers, but keep two of them full 
= length, tearing the others into halves and 
folding. Weave first with four short weav- 
ers, then insert two long ones. Do not pull 
these two down close, but let them remain 
far enough above the woven strip to allow 
the insertion of two fawn colored strips, and 
then pull down to position and insert the 
§ other two weavers. Fasten into shape and 
it form the bottom as for model VI. 














sae This makes a very pretty candy box and 
the cover may be fastened by tying a band of ribbon 


around the box. 
Model XII.—Pincushion. 
Two strips of fawn. 
Five “ “ scarlet. 


Using scarlet for weavers, make a 
strip ten incheslong. Shape as for cir- 
cular box and fit double bottom of card- 
board. Make a simple form of cushion 
to fit this box and glue it to position. 


This is the seesnd article on Free Weaving in Mrs. Knapp's 
s¢ries. An outline course of mauual work appeared in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL January 20; the first lesson on Free Weaving 
February 24. 

we 


Question Box 

I procure a small box (a chalk box is about the right 
size), and place it on my desk. I explain to my pupils 
that we will have a question box. They are at liberty to 
put questions into the box during the week. On Friday 
afternoon we dispense with the regular work and spend 
the time in answering and explaining the questions. I 
find that it creates an interest in looking up questions as 
the pupils all try to see who can answer the most. 

Ohio. JOHN H. FARVIN. 
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Senators Test the New Education. 


The investigation of the schools of Washington by the 
Senate committee headed by Senator Stewart has again 
proved the folly of measuring the teaching in the schools 
by absolute and arbitrary standards of what ought to be 
expected of children in the three R’s. Not even the 
wisest and most experienced teacher, let alone the lay- 
man, can tell from his inner consciousness what a class 
of children in any one school year, ought to know or be 
able todo. This has been clearly demonstrated by Dr. 
J. M. Rice, and his own investigations, calculated to find 
a solution of the test problem, added considerably to the 
weight of his discovery. He has furnished a key which 
opens an entirely new field for educational research, and 
the beginnings in this direction have already shown con- 
clusively that efficient work in the three R’s is better 
secured by a broad, rich curriculum than by the meager 
and dry course of the old-time school which Senator 
Stewart and other modern Catos regard as fit for eternal 
survival. 

The proceedings of the investigation committee have 
been published as Report No. 711 of the Senate and will 
be read with interest by students of education, as an im- 
portant test case isinvolved. Superintendent Powell, of 
the District of Columbia, represents the spirit of the new 
education. Miss Denny, the supervisor of primary 
schools, is a new educationist in theory, but exacting 
almost to rigidity in her demands, reducing the individu- 
ality of the teacher to well-nigh nil, and thus shutting 
up one of the life sources of the new education. On the 
other side are Senators Stewart and Gallinger as staunch 
representatives of the time-honored three-R drill. The 
brush between the opposing principles is spirited. 

Superintendent Powell proved to the investigating 
committee how frequently the complaints against the 
schools balanced each other. One man would object that 
there was not home study enough, another that home 
study was ruining the health of all the children. Among 
other good things Superintendent Powell said : 


“The teachers used to be measured by their percentages ; 
they used to be promoted on their percentages. The result 
of that was that the poor child was thrown out of school, and 
only the good children were kept, because the teacher would 
know that her name was going to be read off at the end of the 
year as the one who had had the highest percentage, and she 
has said : ‘I will throw this fellow out of school because he brings 
down my percentage.’ That is the result ; that is the truancy 
that happened. I put- forty years ef experience behind that 
remark. That caused the truancy; that caused the boy or 
girl to leave school too soon. When we said we would take 
care of the children and put them here as they belong, even if 
they do misspell some words, even if they do show bad work in 
some respects, we will take care of the children, then we break 
up truancy ; then we have the school thai is for the child and 
not for itself ; then the school bends to the child and does not 
bend humanity to the school that it might be good, that it 
might stand high in the community and report high in the 
daily press.” 

Francis R. Lane, director of the high schools, also 
made out a strong case for the schools. He defended 
the spelling and arithmetic of his own schools and as- 
serted the superiority of the graduates of to-day over those 
of twenty years ago. When asked for his general im- 
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pression regarding the relative merits of the training in 
the Washington schools of to-day and that of fifty years 
ago, he expressed the opinion that the old system devel- 
oped a sturdy sort of creature and chopped out, as it 
were, his native ability; but it did not do much for the 
weaker boy. The strongest point about the new educa- 
tion is that it gets hold of those who are weak and indif- 
ferent. Itsavesthe frail and feeble for a life of compar- 
ative usefulness. Nor does it neglect the more powerful, 
those who would progress almost without teaching. It 
gives them a facility in expression which they failed to 
get in the days of formal rule and grind. It makes them 
better able to do good work, either to run the New York 
Central system of railroads, to make a thesis for presenta- 
tion in the senate, or to teach a little school. 

The report contains the letters and testimony of a 
great number of people—superintendents, principals, 
teachers, and representative citizens. Something of the 
sentiment of the permanent stratum of Washington 
society, of the families that are old Washingtonians and 
not simply temporary residents, is brought to the surface, . 

The teachers have expressed their opinions with great 
fearlessness, some denouncing this present order of things 
with intense energy, others upholding Mr. Powell in all 
that has been done. Citizens whose children have gone 
successfully thru the Washington schools into Harvard 
and Yale argue that all must be well in the schools; 
others who are dissatisfied submit miserably written com- 
positions and call down anathemas upon the system which 
permits their children to do such work. All told, this 
report contains documents of great social and literary as 
well as educational value. Besides, it gives an insight 
into the life of the community. 

The plan proposed by the senate committee for the re- 
organization of the administrative responsibilities in the 
school system of the District of Columbia is excellent in 
its essential features. It. will be discussed in these pages 
in the next School Board issue. 

PS 


A Principal’s Golden Jubilee. 


Fifty years principal of public school 15, Manhattan,— 
this is the proud record of Nathan P. Beers. He is 
now over seventy years old, but is as healthy, active, and 
full of enthusiasm for his work as he ever was. He has 
never had more than two consecutive days of illness in 
the last thirty years. His most notable distinction is the 
fact that he was among the very first, if not the first 
principal in New York city to abolish the rod as a means 
of discipline. This is all the more remarkable as prev- 
alent opinion favors the rule of the children of foreign- 
ers by fear of corporal punishment, and more than two- 
thirds of Mr. Beers’ pupils are of foreign parentage. 
Among the graduates of his school who gathered to cele- 
brate his golden anniversary were two judges and several 
well-known lawyers, physicians, and clergymen. Here 
are a few of the names of Mr. Beers’ boys: Judge New- 
berger, Judge Giegerich, A. H. Hummel, Colonel “ Abe” 
Gruber, Maurice B. Blumenthal, Michael Coleman, Frank 
W. Comiskey, the Bloomingdale Brothers, and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise. 

All hail to the youthful veteran! His personality has . 
played an important part in the history of New York city. 
May he be permitted to enjoy many more years of health 
and happiness ! 
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Editorial Letter. 


St. Augustine. 


Of this city Longfellow wrote : 


“The scene of many a hard-fought fight, 
Of man; a siege, when Spanish might 
Was o’er the land ; in its decay 

It hath a beauty to live alway, 

That quaint old Spanish city.” 


In 1565 the Spaniard, Pedro Menendez, made his ap- 
ance here; he found a settlement of Indians who 
must have kept somewhat of an organized condition, for 
he speaks of their council house. The settlement was 
on the shore, between which and the ocean was a large 
sandy island (Anastasia), with a bay (Mantanzas) a half 
mile wide ; access to the ocean was had at each end of 
the island. 

Soon after the coming of Menendez a settlement was 
made by the Huguenots on the St. John’s river, forty 
miles north. These were the days of religious hos- 
tility. Each colony built a fort of logs; the one in 
St. Augustine was ransacked by Sir Francis Drake in 
1586. In 1665 it was again attacked by the Bucéaneers, 
the garrison and entire population fleeing into’ the vast 
forests lying westward. In 1740 there was another at- 
tack, this time by Oglethorpe, who had planted a colony 
in Georgia. The fort of pine logs had been replaced by 
one of Coquina, which stoutly resisted the cannon balls. 
After forty days’ trial the English withdrew. Marks of 
this last attack are visible in the eastern walls. Coquina 
is abundant on the island ; it is composed of vast num- 
bers of small shells that, having solidified, is ‘cut into 
blocks like stone. Parallel with the shore and west of 
the town a half mile is the St. Sebastian river, which 
empties into the bay two miles below. For defence a 
wall of logs was erected on the north from river to river; 
outside this was a deep and wide moat; entrance was 
had by means of a drawbridge over the moat and thru a 
gate, the towers of which still stand. 

The fort and gateway are conspicuous relics of the time 
when war seemed to be the necessary occupation of a 
nation. And that time is not so very distant either. In 
this very century a traveler wrote of his visit to St. 
Augustine, that on approaching the town thru the forest 
(from Jacksonville) at ten o’clock at night he found the 
drawbridge down, the gate shut, and sentinels placed. 
A communication was sent to the governor giving the 
name and wishes of the visitor, who ordered his admis- 
sion. Thereupon the drawbridge was let down, the gate 
was opened, and an officer with a file of men escorted him 
to the governor. This was in 1817. 

The fort isin a good state 
of preservation; Menendez 
named it Fort San Juan de 
Pinos. Afterward it took 
the name of San Marco; when 
it came into the possession of 
the United States it waschrist- ~ 
tened Fort Marion. A tablet: = 
on the walls says it was finished “7 
in 1756. Another tablet was “’: 
erected by the French astron- 
omers, who came here in 1879 
to observe the transitof Venus. 
Between the outside andinside @@ 
walls is a space of twenty-five § 
or thirty feet. This is arched 
over and the roof formsa place § 
for walking, placing of cannon, ¥ 
etc.; the rooms thus made are # 
used for various purposes: one Gage 
is achapel, one is said to have jis 
been a dungeon in the dark “ 
days of Spanishrule. The 
British confined the patriots 
here in Revolutionary times. 
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Disobedient soldiers of the Civil war were shut up here. 
Some Indian chiefs were also confined here—among 
them the wily Coacoocher ; the window is pointed out 
whence he escaped. 

There are painful evidences in the military cemetery 
of the hostility of the Indians who once inhabited and 
laid claim to Florida. Three low pyramids form the 
tombs of 107 men who were killed in August, 1835, while 
serving under Major Dade. It was almost as complete 
an obliteration of a gallant band as that which occurred 
on the Little Rose Bud under General Custer. Major 
Dade was on his way from Fort Brooke to Fort King. 
The sun was shining, the flowers bloomed, when suddenly 
came the flashing and crackling of rifles and the shrill 
war whoop. Sixty of the 110 fell at once. The rest 
rallied, but only to fall in turn; three, miserably 
wounded, crawled away at night, but only one of them 
lived to tell the story. 

Soon after Florida came into the possession of the 
United States it began to be sought in winter for its 
mild climate. St. Augustine, tho difficult to reach,-was 
the point where civilization was the highest, to say noth- 
ing of its natural attractive features. From that time 
to the present the town has been the center of attrac- 
tion. Gradually additions have been made representing 
the life of the last quarter of the century. Mr. H. M. 
Flagler has erected two hotels and two churches. One 
of the former is the celebrated Ponce de Leon; it is 
built on three sides of a quadrangular court and its at- 
tractiveness lies in its being a Spanish palace in form, 
fittings, and surroundings, and yet a hotel for those who 
can pay its charges. The Alcazar is built on four sides 
of a court ; its rates are more moderate. The Memorial 
church is in the Venetian Renaissance style and is a re- 
markably beautiful building. 

The reader will probably feel that this brief description 
iails to present adequate reasons for his traveling a thou- 
sand miles by rail or water. That is admitted; the 
things enumerated are only adjuncts to the glorious sun- 
shine and mild climate that prevails during the winter 
months. With few exceptions one day is like another— 
cloudless. All day the sun pours down his health-giving 
rays. Unless there is a cold storm at the North to de- 
press the temperature one does not stay in the house ; 
the bright sunshine invites to walking, riding, or the 
chair on the piazza. From my window a stream of peo- 
ple are seen going to the golf grounds. 

This is an exceptionally cold season here, otherwise 
strawberries should abound. Perhaps never again will 
the beautiful orange groves be seen that surrounded the 
town in 1885; the “freeze” of that year took away one 
of the chief attractions. A. M. K. 
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Che Busy Gorld. 


Spanish War Prizes. 

The U. S. district-attorney for the southern district of 
Florida has submitted to the navy department a state- 
ment of the result of the condemnation proceedings con- 
ducted before him in regard to the prizes taken by Amer- 
ican warships during the Spanish-American war. Twenty- 
seven ships were declared prizes, and twenty-four vessels 
were released and restcred to the owners. 

International Arbitration. 

The president has just ratified The Hague conventions 
providing for universal arbitration of international dis- 
putes and for the regulation of instruments of war. The 
next step will be the selection of persons to serve as 
members of the permanent board of arbitration. This 
will probably be delayed until the other powers have rati- 
fied the agreement. 

: Possibly a Trial for Funston. 

Brig.-Gen. Funston is charged with hanging two Fili- 
pino prisoners near San Isidro in the island of Luzon and 
will probably be court-martialed. Funston, it is said, ad- 
mits the truth of the charge, but says he caught these 
men when about to put to death some of the Americans’ 
native allies. Instances of abuse of prisoners have in- 
creased so of late that many Americans have asked that 
reprisals be made. One of the most prominent of the 
offenders is the Chinese general Pana, who surrendered 
lately to Gen Kobbe, after terrorizing the island of Panay 
for a long time. 

Queen Victoria in Ireland. 

During Queen Victoria’s visit to Dublin that city was 
transformed to a capital as gay and as busy as any 
European center. Tho in the middle of Lent a whirl of 
festivities were started such as there has not been in the 
city for many a year. The most notable event was the 
review by the queen of about 40,000 children in Phoenix 
park. All the children carried small Union Jacks. 


Surveying Cuban Harbors, 

Secretary Root has requested the navy department to 
detail several more vessels of the Eagle type to survey 
Cuban harbors. The request is made at the suggestion 
of Gen. Wood, governor-general of Cuba, who is prepar- 
ing a topographical survey of the whole island. 

The new chart of Guantanamo bay (a naval rendezvous 
in the war with Spain), just completed, shows that it is 
one of the finest harbors in the entire West Indies, altho 
the Spaniards regarded it of little value thru their igno- 
rance of its splendid channels. Their-charts of the 
place were worthless, showing shoals and swamps where 
there was water at all times for the deepest ships afloat. 


Dry Tortugas as a Naval Station. 


In an executive order the president lately transferred 
from the army to the navy the island of Dry Tortugas to 
be used for naval purposes. The work on the construc- 
tion of an extensive coaling station, now in progress, will 
be continued during the summer. 

The order of the president is important, as it estab- 
lishes the first fortified base under exclusive naval control 
ever possessed by the United States, and may be regarded 
as the first step toward the adoption of the highest sys- 
tem of European coast defense. Fort Jefferson, Tor- 
tugas, with improved guns will become a vast, impregna- 
ble, immovable battleship, the flagship of a fleet that will 
command the lower Atlantic seaboard, the gulf coasts, 
and the approaches to the isthmian canal. 

No Canal Route Purchased. 

The state department has denied the published state- 
ment that it has arranged to purchase the strip of terri- 
tory thru which the Nicaragua canal is to pass. No 
steps in that direction will be taken until Congress has 
signified its wishes by ratifying the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty or passing one of the pending bills for the con- 
struction of the canal. 








Destructive Flood in Texas. 

It is reported from Austin, Tex., that the torrent of 
water turned loose on April 7 by the breaking of the 
dam that formed Lake McDonald, increased by a rise of 
twenty-five feet from rains, swept toward the gulf and 
carried with it death and destruction. In Concho, 
McCollouch, and Coleman counties thousands of cattle 
were drowned, and the loss of life along the valley 
of the Colorado is very great. Many negro cabins with 
their occupants, were swept away. 


Prince of Wales Shot At. 

While the prince and princess of Wales were on their 
way to Denmark, on April 8, to celebrate the birthday of 
King Christian, father of the princess, a sixteen-year-old 
anarchist jumped upon the prince’s saloon car and fired 
two shots at him, both of which went wide of the mark, 
There was great confusion and excitement, but the would- 
be assassin was captured. 

The prince asked the authorities to deal leniently with 
him. The latter, however, expressed his regret that the 
attempt had failed. He declared that his enmity to the 
prince was due to England’s effort to subjugate the 
Boers. 

In the Belgian parliament a resolution of regret was 
adopted. Members, however, took occasion to denounce 
the British campaign in South Africa. 


Battles in South Africa. 


During the past week the Boers have again been hay- 
ing their inning. It is reported that Gen. De Wet de- 
feated a British force at Meerkatsfontein, inflicting 
heavy loss. The exact location of this place does not 
appear, but it is somewhere north of Bloemfontein. 

On April 9 an engagement took place at Wepener, 
near the southern border of the Orange Free State. The 
losses on both sides were heavy, and the Boers returned 
to the attack with reinforcements. 

Fighting also took place in Natal. Heavy cannonad- 

ing was heard on April 10 near Elandslaagte, where the 
first heavy fighting of the war occurred. The result is 
not known. 
_ Gen. Methuen’s force advancing to the relief of Mafe- 
king has reached Boshof. In a recent skirmish Gen. 
Villebois-Mareuil, the noted French officer serving with 
the Boers, was killed and about fifty Boers captured. 


China to Punish Murderers. 

The Chinese government has agreed to make repara- 
tion for the murder of the Rev. Mr. Brooks, representa- 
tive of the Church Missionary Society at Ping-Yin, in the 
province of Shan-Tung, last December. Two of the 
murderers will be beheaded, one imprisoned for life, one 
for ten years, and another for two years; a memorial 
chapel will be built on the site of the murder, and a tab- 
let will be placed in Canterbury, England, at the expense 
of the Chinese government. 

Mr. Brooks’ murderers were members of the ‘seditious 
society known as the “Boxers.” The governor of the 
province had dispatched a force of cavalry to the scene of 
the disturbance, but the soldiers arrived too late to save 
his life. 
An Antarctic Expedition Returns. 

The exploring steamer Southern Cross, bearing C. E. 
Borchgrevink and the survivors of the south polar expe- 
dition, has arrived at Wellington, New Zealand. This 
expedition left Tasmania for the antarctic region on Dec. 
19, 189%. Five hundred Union Jacks were taken which 
the members intended to plant at frequent intervals in 
the new regions they hoped to discover. The Southern 
Cross landed them near Cape Adair, Victoria Land, and 
called for them early in this year. One definite result of 
the expedition was the location of the magnetic pole. 
Another result they hoped to achieve was more definite 
means for forecasting the weather. Mr. Borchgrevink’s 


theory was that weather forecasts for the whole of Aus- 
tralasia could be made from the antaretic region. With 
what success he met in this matter is not yet known. 
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Letters. 


Is He Right ? 


In his excellent treatise on school management, Dr. 

Emerson E. White shows that the end of school manage- 
ment is to train the pupils in habits of self-control and 
gelf-direction. Now it has seemed to me that this is not 
-the end practically sought by a majority of teachers. I 
admit that one of the objects of teaching is to train in 
habits of self-control and self-direction, that education 
includes this. But school management is like the ma- 
chinery of government in the state, to enable the busi- 
ness (1. ¢., education) to be carried on. No one would 
think of including a training in self-control as an end 
sought by our republican government, tho this does in 
part result. 

Does not Dr. White therefore make a mistake and 
confound the result of teaching with that of government ? 
I believe that most teachers endeavor to do as little gov- 
erning as possible, and, further, that they desire to pro- 
duce character growth in all ways. In the treatise the 
subject of moral instruction is very ably discussed, but I 
do not see why it should be in a volume on management. 
A well managed school in my opinion is one where the 
objects proposed are reached. 

If I should visit a school I should not take the moral 
side into consideration if I only wanted to ascertain 
whether it was managed or not. I should ascertain 
whether the pupils were regular in attendance, punctual, 
prompt, neat, orderly, accurate, sufficiently silent, indus- 
trious, progressive, obedient, polite, cleanly, helpful, and 
attentive. Hence, the question to be discussed in such 
a book should be as to the means to attain these objects. 

I would not deny the value of the discussion of this 
able writer. I would only suggest whether the book 
would not have been more valuable had he confined him- 
self to the subjects above enumerated. 

New York. E. F. KINGSBURY. 

Pr 


General Joubert, Leader of the Boer Army. 


When a short time ago it was reported that General 
Joubert was dead, the personality of this remarkable 
man, who now has the attention of the whole civilized 
world came distinctly before my mind’s eye. <A few 
years ago we resided in one of his houses adjoining his 
own villa, and the most neighborly relations existed be- 
tween us. Frequently, either going to or coming from 
the city council, he would stop at our little garden gate 
for a chat, or step upon our veranda to partake of a 
social afternoon cup of coffee. He shared with all the 
Boers an eager thirst for knowledge, and would listen 
with undivided attention to any European news, espe- 
cially to anything relating to the war of 1870 and the 
Siege of Paris, of which he could never hear enough. 
As we had resided for nearly thirty years in Paris, it was 
in my power to relate to him many events which had 
previously been unknown to him. General Joubert came 
of an old Huguenot family from the north of France. 
His family had, however, made their home for the past 
one hundred and fifty years in South Africa, and altho 
he by no means denied his French descent, his sympathies 
were entirely with the Germans. 

General Joubert has been a great admirer of the pres- 
ent German emperor, ever since he took up the reins of 
government in 1890. Usually rather quiet and reticent, 
he would talk of the emperor in a most lively manner, 
with lightning gleaming from his eyes and with a smoul- 
dering fire of enthusiasm which.in him, as in most of his 
countrymen, seldom foundxpression. The questions he 
would ask, and the thoughtful manner in which he ex- 
pressed himself betrayed the serious thinker. , 

His French descent was unmistakable altho he was pos- 
sessed of the traits common among the Boers—a sus- 
picious nature and a disposition to withdraw from 
observation. When with the Boers one is usually im- 
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pressed by their constant apprehensiveness of danger. 
The persecutions to which they have been subjected in 
the past three hundred years have stamped the whole 
nation with a deep seriousness which causes a feeling of 
depression which on first acquaintance one can hardly 
account for. 

General Joubert was a Huguenot in the best meaning 
of the word. With determination and indomitable energy, 
he kept the aim of his life steadily before him, namely 
the complete independence of his country. With an 
almost fanatic faith, he expected this independence from 
the hand of God, whose instrument he considered him- 
self to be. His appearance brought to mind the inspired 
Huguenot warrior. Like all his compatriots he was pos- 
sessed of a strong faith in God which could not be shaken 
by any storms from without. He held aloft the banner 
of faith, the banner to which his ancestors always clung, 
even thru the terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew. To 
the day of his death while the general was pitching his 
trusting hordes against their enemies they were inspired 
not only with courage but with faith in the justice of 
their cause. 

During my sojourn in Pretoria the general was ordered 
at various times to the north of the Transvaal where the 
blacks were destroying the railroads and mines in 
Marabastadt and South Pansberg. He would goto meet 
them with very few followers and a single cannon, scat- 
tering them, as if by a stroke of lightning, in all directions. 
Where, just before, fearful panic had been reigning, 
quiet and peace returned, for the Kaffirs were more 
afraid of General Joubert than of any one else. On 
hearing his name mentioned, they would take to flight, 
for they looked upon him as a superior being whom it 
was no use to try to resist. He would return from these 
exploits in as quiet and unostentatious a manner as he had 
left. His nearest neighbors were hardly aware of his 
return. He had done his duty, and this was enough to 
satisfy his conscience. 

At such times one could hear his voice rising loud and 
clear at divine service. On his way home from church 
he would walk a little ahead of his wife and daughter, as 
if lost in thought, and desirous of being undisturbed in 
his meditation. 

In general education and wisdom, General Joubert 
ranked far above the most of his compatriots. This was 
partly due to his insatiable thirst for knowledge, as well 
as to his education in Cape Colony and his journeys to 
Paris, Holland, and Germany. During his residence in 
Germany he gained far-reaching knowledge of. political 
economy and warfare. All the improvements at the 
Transvaal and the introduction of modern methods may 
be ascribed to the indomitable energy and experience of 
General Joubert. He gave the initiative to all the vari- 
ous and astonishing methods of carrying on the war, and 
the manner in which he and his comrades in power have 
carried on and met the colossal expenses of this war, 
commands the admiration of the world. 

Berlin, Germany. CHARLOTTE LEEB. 


Sr 


A Plan Worth Trying. 


One sweet woman, who loves both children and flowers, 
is doing a beautiful work this spring. Sheis making the 
rounds of the schools of her county and presenting each 
child with a package of seeds. No; she doesn’t buy 
them. They are all of her own growing. Her gardenis 
a big, old-fashioned country garden, that is a sort of sup- 
ply house for neighbors and friends of seeds and bulbs 
and plants and cuttings and blossoms. 

In every community there are women who might follow 
the example of my generous friend, in giving seeds to the 
school children. Here is work for the clubs and village 
improvement societies, as well as the individual flower- 
lover.—Southern Educational Journal. 





‘He that seeks finds.” He that takes Hood’s Sarsaparailla 
finds in its use pure, rich blood and consequently good health, 
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Colonel Parker’s Contribution to American Education. 


A Regenerating Force. 


It gives me very sincere pleasure to give some expres- 
sion of my appreciation of Colonel Parker’s contribution 
to the cause of education. 

First:—My sense of obligation is of a personal charac- 
ter. For several years I was a teacher of the old order, 
regarding military discipline as the highest accomplish- 
ment of a school principal or of a school teacher. Un- 
der this order I. attained a certain comfortable degree 
of success, but eventually found myself utterly weary 
of the business. On a casual visit to Boston, I fell in 
with Col. Parker and accompanied him on his daily round. 
While, at the present time, I do not recall in detail the 
circumstances of this visit, I am certain that it changed 
my impression in regard to teaching as a profession. It 
is not too much for me to say that the influence of that 
day not only changed my entire impressions of the 
possibilities of the profession of teaching, but has also 
changed my entire history and enabled me to cheer- 
ae devote the energies of my life to educational 
work. 

Second:—In my judgment, my own experience re- 
presents the experience of thousands of other teachers 
who may be all unconscious of the acting force. No- 
_ where, ip all the history of education, have there been 
witnessed such events as occurred at Quincy. The pil- 
grims to that city included hosts of visitors from every 
part of the country. These visits and written reports 
affected, almost instantaneously, systems of education in 
every town and city of America. It is perfectly true 
that the time was ripe for this movement. It is true that 
many forces operated to insure its success. Changes in 
our civilization called for changes in our schools. Inves- 
tigators, discoverers, humanitarians, in a thousand direc- 
tions, were unconsciously looking for a better day. But 
Colonel Parker was the prophet of the hour and led the 
way. Any effort to minimize his influence or the theories 
into which he has for many years thrown his whole 
soul are pitiful and contemptible. The magnitude of his 
work and influence will be appreciated only after the 
lapse of another half century. It will remain for the crit- 
ical and fair-minded writer upon education both to finally 
formulate facts and to estimate results. 

But speaking freely I shall briefly and somewhat at ran- 
dom attempt to summarize the impressions as they lie in 
my own mind. Above all things, Colonel Parker’s word 
and work have had to do with the soul of childhood.- His 
sympathy with the teacher and the pupil gave him both 
text and vision. The old traditions of the school-room 
were stronger than those that bound the scribes and 
Pharisees. Colonel Parker’s plea for freedom was like 
unto the cry of the old prophet in the wilderness. 

I am aware that this is high praise, but I have not 
yet spoken the strongest word for the merit of these 
early utterances of Colonel Parker. His boldness and 
zeal appear when we remember that he was frowned upon 
ard ridiculed by the teaching profession at large. His 
earnestness gained a hearing only when the schools un- 
der his charge began to illustrate in the concrete the 
sentiments that moved him. 

In the third place, Colonel Parker’s crusade, by impli- 
cation, called for a better discipline. The sarcastic, the 
stern, and the severe were driven out by the new rela- 
tions called for between the teacher and the pupil. Co- 
lonel Parker himself has repudiated the notion that the 
idea of method has no place in the new education, but at 
least there is a new relation established, a new attitude 
inevitable on the part of teachers and pupils, which 
brings them together almost as members of a family. 
The new condition in education as illustrated by Colonel 
Parker, is a condition of the school-room itself. His 
greatest work was done when this relationship was es- 
tablished. 

Fourth, the changes in the subject matter dealt with 





in the school-room have been at least largely hastened by 
Colonel Parker’s influence. In eur civilization, we find g 
new spirit in the home, a new social atmosphere, a cloger 
walk and conversation between parents and children, 
This same spirit of co-operation and sympathy pervades 
all walks in life. We have a new juvenile literature, g 
new interest in God’s world of nature, a new interest in 
things of beauty reproduced in drawing and art ina thou. 
sand other forms. The spirit of humanity reaches out 
with a new interest to uplift the fallen and to save little 
children. 

All of these elements, operating as they do in every 
community, must eventually be fully represented in the 
school. Colonel Parker has helped to make this possible 
and has hastened its realization. All this points to a new 
social order in which the school leads the way. A wider 
knowledge of nature, a larger appreciation of the refine 
ments of life, a complete industrial training to meet every 
phase and stage of development, a knowledge of books 
and a love for books will, I imagine, be the chief require- 
ments in the new curriculum. All this will not prevent 


a man from becoming better trained as a wage worker 


nor interfere with severe application. 

But this harmony and completeness, this unity between 
the new and the old, is still to.be wrought out more per- 
fectly. At best, we are only bungling at education, and 
yet, relatively, we have advanced indefinitely in twenty- 
five years. We should speak with humility, and yet con- 
structively and with confidence, of this movement, as of 
any other of its magnitude and importance, and believe 
in the future and in the new laborers that must enter in- 
to the vineyard. Our business, to-day, is to look both 
backward and forward, and in our hopes for better things, 
we fearlessly and cheerfully honor the author of good to 
the race and recognize the untiring, the successful, and 
the brilliant labors of our friend and the friend of child- 
dren,—Colonel Parker, the honored guest of this hour. 

Worcester, Mass. CLARENCE F’. CARROLL, 

Supt. of Schools. 
SP 
The Building up of Nature Study. 


One of the most interesting phases of Col. Parker's 
work at Quincy was the method of introducing nature 
study into the work of the schools of that place. It will 
be remembered that Col. Parker when he went to Quin- 
cy, was told, with very great frankness, by one of the 
best committees ever elected in this country, to look after 
the schools of a community—in fact I doubt very much 
whether he could have done his work as well anywhere 
else)—that the number of studies in the school curricu- 
lum “ must be reduced from seven to three,—the three 
R’s,—reading, writifg, and arithmetic.” At the same 
time it was said “not much was to be attempted; but 
whatever was attempted was to be thoroly done, and to 
be tested by its practical results. The simple process of 
nature must be observed. Children are to learn to read 
and write and cypher as they learn to swim, skate, or 
play ball.” If “the simple process of nature must be 
observed” why should not the buoyant force of water be 
studied by the boy in “The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and since 
the “Hole” could not be brought into the school-room 
why not take a glass of water and a block of wood to the 
school-room and tell with the pen what we saw there, 
leaving the lesson in physics for the next trip to the riv- 
er or seashore? If the baseball was thrown against 
the side of the room or at an acute angle against the 
floor, the angle of reflection was found to be equal to the 
angle of incidence and carefully stated in oral language, 
then as carefully written. It was no uncommon thing 
after a lesson in number, to see a party of boys with watch 
in hand, timing the falling ball to see how many feet 
higher one fellow could throwit than another. This game 
in the school yard at the noon hour was a direct outcome 
of the forenoon’s lesson in “ arithmetic.” 
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In history and geography the same general plan was 
followed. Whenever a topic in these subjects could be 
legitimately strengthened by teaching some fact in nature, 
the fact was carefully taught and interwoven,never placed 
¢bloc. It was taught because it reinforced, in the minds 
of the children, the main topic. 

In history we remember once taking a class to the 
shore at Wallstone. There we walked and played along 
the beach upon which the Merrymakers had landed so 
many years before. A short field lesson upon those gla- 
cier formed fields discovered to us all, one reason why 
that particular spot was chosen to be the home of that 
company of early “home seekers” unfortunate tho the 
attempt at settlement was. 

It is an interesting fact that here in a very simple, un- 
pretending way directly under the colonel’s direction and 
inspiration began the outdoor laboratory study of geo- 
graphy and history in the graded school which, vastly im- 
proved it is true, has now reached to every corner of this 
continent. 

In the study of animal and plant life, the animal 
and plant life of the region werechosen. We were told 
that “The children of Quincy can not study the life of 
Africa nor of Asia.” When we studied the islands of 
the Pacific, the forms of life found in the bay of Mas- 
sachusetts related to the “Zooms” of that ocean were 
taken to the Willard school, and there studied, furnish- 
ing a vast amount of of material for spoken and written 
language. 

One day in company with Colonel Parker, Mr.C. F. 
Adams was on a tour of inspection, of the school. En- 
tering the highest primary grade of the Willard school 
they found the children of the room at the task of des- 
cribing a partridge (ruffed grouse). The little ones 
would rush up to the mounted specimen, look closely at 
some particular part or feather, then going back to their 
desks write a sentence; returning to the bird another 
point would be investigated, to the desk again and 
another sentence written. When the papers were com- 
pleted they would read to the visitors. The inspector’s 


surprise and satisfaction at their excellence, accuracy © 


and beauty were expressed. As they were leaving the 
room Mr. Adams said to the colonel, “ But this is nature 
study, sir?” ‘“‘ No,” said the colonel, “No.” 
language.” And the great apostle of the “three R’s” 
appeared to be satisfied. He ought to have been for the 
“Simple facts of nature were being observed.” . 

It is very plainly shown above that the main thought 
carried out in the work in the schools at Quincy, nearly 
twenty years ago, is that upon which has been builded 
that splendid system of nature study under. Col. Parker’s 


’ direction in subsequent years,—the very best for the 


children of the graded schools, in this country,—perhaps 
in any country. Ww. R. BEECHING. 
Chieago, Ill. 
ng 


An Expert in Charge of the Schools. 

The Quincy movement was simply a strong effort to 
restore the art of teaching by one who was a master of 
it. For years-the schools of Quincy had degenerated 
under what may be called the “‘school-committee man” 
system. No one on the board knew good teaching or 
could judge a teacher. Any one who could “keep” 
school was a good teacher. And the schools were kept 
and the children were not taught. The system neces- 
sarily killed ambition and rendered stagnate any impulse 
for higher things in the corps. 

A rare combination of professional and business men 
found themselves associated on the committee. They 
attempted to examine the schools by examining the 
pupils. They were shocked at the amount of ignorance 
brought to light. As business men they realized that 
the town was not getting a proper return for. the money 
invested. What was the remedy? They did not know. 
They were big enough to admit it to themselves and to 
each other. They were men of affairs. They knew law 
and business. They did not know the teacher’s vocation. 
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They took an-ordinary business step in the matter. They 
sought ‘for a man who had the requisite knowledge. 
They found him in the person of Mr. Parker, and brought 
him to the town. 

They then took anether step, whith is the key to the 
“Quincy movement,”—a step which imitators have often 
failed to take, hence their lack of success. They abso- 
lutely put the schools into his hands. They delegated to 
him all the power given them by statutes, except the 
control of the money of the town. They gave him what 
he wished. They voted what he asked. They elected 
the teachers he appointed. They discharged those he 
did not want. They demanded only one thing of him. 
He must show results in the schools. 

The work began. The teachers all came at once under 
his influence. They come. in contact with that great 
enthusiasm, with that unbounded love, with that tender 
sympathy for child life. They went back to their school- 
rooms and began to reflect some of that sympathy. He 
began to teach them some of the principles of psychol- 
ogy. They went back to their school-rooms and began 
to study their pupils. He began to teach them that 
education is a science, that teaching is an art based on 
that science. He began to instill into their minds some 
of the principles of the science, and to indicate to them 
some of the methods of putting those principles into 
practice. 

They went back to their school-room and began to try 
to teach. He went into their rooms and soon had them 
all classed into two groups. Those who had seme faculty 
to teach, and others who could not teach. The latter 
soon went away and gave place to others who had some 
of the God given power. He never posed before them 
as one knowing it all. Originality in thought, in methods, 
in devices were soon recognized and encouraged and de- 
veloped ; and he became the medium of carrying the 
good things from one to another. In his greatness he 
was humble before a little child, and so we learned to 
love him. 

Did the committee obtain the desired results? Yes, 
a hundred fold. A spirit of noble enthusiasm pervaded 
the town. Parents gave appreciation and support. 
Pupils gave heed to the instruction and developed that 
natural desire for knowledge. Teachers gave to their 
profession the great love inspired by their leader. 

So great was the spell upon us all, that when the fame 
of the work went abroad and every day hundreds came 
to the schools to behold this new thing, teachers and 
pupils alike were not disturbed, took no note of passers- 
by, but went straight forward, the former in their efforts 
to teach, the latter in their efforts to respond to and 
profit by the instruction. 

To-day, twenty-five years after the beginning of his 
work, teachers, not only in Quincy, but thruout the land, 
are teaching better and have a greater love for their art ; 
people are everywhere elevating the vocation of teaching 
to the rank of a profession, because Colonel Parker was 
permitted by an intelligent school board to work out his 
own ideals, to construct new and better ones without let 
or hindrance or suspicion. : T..A. MEAD, 

East Boston, Mass. Prin. Chapman School. 

we 


The Psychological Key. 

One great lesson to be drawn from Col. Parker’s work 
is that “Time is the false reply.” The old conception of 
effectiveness of study measured by the number of hours 
allotted to a subject has been proved a fallacy. Time is 
the false reply—quality, quality of intellection, is the prac- 
tical test. Spontaneous activity thru interest, interest 
thru apperception, apperception thru a natural correla- 
tion: there is the key to the success of the Quincy and 
post-Quincy teachings of Col. Parker. His school at 
Normal Park was a lode-stone to childhood. The pupil 
found himself in ‘an environment that completely solved 
him and gave him his all-in-all for growth. 

Lowell, Mass, WALTER J. KENYON, 

State Normal School. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


Preparations for the Halifax Meeting. 


About 500 United States school teachers are expected to 
attend the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction 
which will meet at Halifax, N.S., from July 7 to 12. A great 
many of them will remain in the provinces for the whole or a 
part of the summer. 


The Cuban Teachers’ Welfare. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—For the instruction of the visiting 
Cuban teachers President Eliot has planned a course of study 
which will embrace the English language as a central feature, 
together with Cuban history, United States history, geography, 
elementary nature studies, and lectures on school organization. 
Few of the visitors will be able to speak English; they will be 
taught by a force of forty instructors who speak both Spanish 
and’Enzlish. There will also be literary and musical enter- 
tainments on different eveniags. 

Most of the men among the visitors will be quartered in 
Harvard dormitories. The women will be lodged in private 
houses near the square. Memorial Hall and, if necessary, 
Randall Hall will be used as refectories. 








Notes of Progress in Philadelphia. 


The committee on summer schools and playgrounds has 
decided to open two new schools in Philadelphia this summer. 
The total number of playgrounds will be twenty seven, six more 
than last year. Miss Anna M. Clyde has been appointed gen- 
eral supervisor of summer schools ata salary of $150 for the 
six weeks. 


Regular Fire Drills. 


Supt. Brooks has notified his principals to hold regular fire 
drills in their school, at least onceaweek. The drills ought to 
be adapted to the conditions found in the different school- 
houses, care being taken not to create excitement among the 
pupils or to subject them to any risks of taking cold. Altho 
the drills are mandatory, the details of their execution are 
left to the discretion of the principals. 


Drawing Lessons for Teachers. 


Principals of Philadelphia schools have been notified that 
arrangements are completed for giving to the teachers of the 
elementary schools instruction in freehand drawing. The les- 
sons will be given Saturday morning at the public school of 
Industrial Art. The instruction will be given by the assistants 
to the director of drawing. 


Restitution Made. 


The Chicago board of education has received a check for 
$25,598.48 from the attorney of W. A. S. Graham, former 
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school agent. The amount represents the principal and inter. 
est of money stolen by Mr. Graham from the school funds ep. 
trusted to him. The city has therefore not suffered any finan. 
cial loss thru Graham’s mismanagement. 

It is understood that the sum was raised by Graham’s friends 
who have stood by him faithfully in his troubles and who wish 
to give him a chance to return to Chicago and begin anew. 


Dr Raymond Resigns. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Owing to disagreements with 
the regents of West Virginia university, Pres. J. H. Raymond 
has resigned. The regents adjourned without acting upon the 
resignation, but the opinion is general that it will be accepted 
at the June meeting. 

The trouble grew out of strainéd relations between Pres, 
Raymond and five members of his faculty whom he charged 
with insubordination and inefficiency, and whose dismissal he 
called for. The regents supported him in the case of one of 
the professors but refused to dismiss all five. 





Recent Deaths. 


_ SOMERVILLE, MAss.—-Miss Grace Hamilton Perkins, a well- 
known teacher in the Girls’ high school died of appendictis on 
March 31. She was a graduate of the Robinson Female sem- 
inary, at Exeter, and of Wellesley college. She had taught 
with great success at Arlington and at Somerville. 


BELMONT, MAss.—Prin. John Olin, of the Belmont high 
school, died on April 6, of peritonitis. 


Death of S. S. Parr. 


The cause of education in Minnesota has been seriously 
hurt by the death of Samuel S. Parr, superintendent at St. 
Cloud. Much of the work he had set out to do is done; but 
much remains. The development of the state summer schools, 
one of the phases in which h 
is likely to be checked thru his untimely decease. 

Mr. Parr was a native of Ohio and a graduate of the normal 
school at Terre Haute,Ind. He was successively a country school 
teacher at Bellaire, 11].; superintendent of schools at Marshall, 
Ill.; | instructor in the Terre Haute high school; “editor of 
School Education ; superintendent at Rochester, Minn.; dean 
of the De Pauw normal college at Greencastle, Ind.; and for 
eleven years superintendent of city schools at St. Cloud, Minn, 

Mr. Parr had a commanding and vigorous personality. His 
convictions were very strong and his expression of them very 
provounced; but so transparent was his honesty and sincerity 
that he made only friends. He has appropriately been called 
the “Fighting Joe Hooker,” of the Minnesota educational 
army. His radicalism was intense, but tempered with good 
sound sense. 

His death, at the age of fifty-three, is a public misfortune. 
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{n and Around New York City. 


The regular meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club will be held 
at the “St. Denis,” corner Broadway and Eleventh street, on 
Saturday evening, April14. The dinner hour is 6 p.m, An 
address will be given by Hon. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the 
Massachusetts state board of education; Subject, “ Horace 
Mann and the Educational Awakening in Massachusetts.” 


Both senate and assembly passed the D. F. Davis school bill 
over Mayor Van Wyck’s veto. Several Democrats voted 
with the Republicans, feeling that tho the bill was far from sat- 
isfactory, the legislature ought not to adjourn without having 
done something toward straightening out the educational mud- 


dle. 
The bill is of such importance that Governor Roosevelt will 
give a hearing on it before he signs it. 


A meeting in the interests of the education of the negro was 
held at Madison Square Garden on April 4. The primary ob- 
ject was to raise funds for the benefit of the free kindergarten 
for colored children at 235 West Forty-First street. Booker 
T. Washington, president of Tuskegee institute, presided. 


The New York Trade school held closing exercises on April 
6. More than 350 pupils received leaving certificates of pro- 
ficiency in carpentry, bricklaying, plumbing, etc. Mr. W. 
Bourke Cockran addressed the graduates. 


The New York university senate has completed the selection 
of the one hundred judges who are to decide upon the names 
of great Americans to be commemorated in the Hall of Fame. 
Itis known that Presidents Eliot and Angell are on the list. 
The names of the other ninety-eight judges will not be given 
out until their acceptance is assured. 


Coming Examinations. 


Notice of important examinations has been served by the 
department of education as follows: 

The examination for admission to the training schools for 
teachers will be conducted by the board of examiners on June 
18, 20, and 22. Applicants for admission to the New York 
training school will meet at 119th street and Second avenue; 
applicants for the Brooklyn training school at the school on 
Ryerson street, near Myrtle avenue. 

A written examination for licenses as teachers of shop work 
in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx will be conducted 
by the board of examiners on Sept. Io, I900, at the Hall of Ed- 
ucation, 59th street and Park avenue. 

Also, applicants for license No.2 or grace A are requested 
to meet on Sept. 15, at 9.30 A. M., at the Normal college, 68th 
street and Park avenue; or at public school No. 3, corner 
Bedford and Jefferson avenues, Brooklyn; or at the high 
school, Flushing ; or at public school No. 14, Stapleton. 

The conditions which must be met by candidates may be 
had on application to William H. Maxwell, city superintendent 


of schools. 
Truant School Useless. 


The committee in charge of the truant school, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Miles M. O’Brien, has prepared a resolu- 
tion asking the city for $100,000 with which to establish a mod- 
ern truant farm. 

The present accommodations are absurdly inadequate. The 
truant school is a small, four-story building in East Twenty- 
firststreet. It can handle only about 300 incorrigibles yearly, 
tho over 1,000 are annually sent toit. The majority have to 
be dismissed after a nominal detention. 

The closeness of the rooms is such as to make detention in 
hot weather impossible and the lack of a yard renders exercise 
out of the question. The dining-room serves also as a gymna- 
sium. There is absolutely no opportunity for creating a home 
atmosphere or developing in the boys a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. They are perforce punished, not reformed. 


New Work in Manual Training. 


An innovation of a decidedly novel nature has just been in- 
troduced into the work of the manual training department at 
Teachers college. It consists in sheet copper working. This 
new feature has been tried with the second year students of the 
high school and has proved most successful. The copper 
working has been designed as a preliminary to the course in 
iron work, and willdoubtless become a permanent thing. 


Supt. Meleney on the Commercial High School. 


At the April meeting of the Graduates’ Club, of Teach- 
ers college, Associate Supt. C. E. Meleney gave his ideas on 
“A High School of Commerce.” In commending the plan for 
a commercial high school in New York he said it had seemed 
to the committee in charge of the matter that a separate school 
was vastly preferable to business courses in existing high 
schools. Wherever the business course plan has been tried, it 
has been found that it fails to stand on an equal footing with 
the classical course. It isregarded simply as a refuge for poor 
students—a back-door entrance to the school. ‘There is a feel- 
ing still of the aristocracy of the old established courses that 
lead up to professional life. Teachers, parents, and pupils all, 
consciously or unconsciously, favor the ¢lassical courses, 
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It is believed that if the new commercial high school is prop 
erly equipped and supplied with the best teachers to be found 
anywhere, it will at once take equal rank with the other schools. 
It will attract the better pupils of the elementary schools, for 
its course will be broad and dignified. It will be located in 
the center of business, within the sound of the hum of industry 
and the rush of traffic. Business men will be interested in its 
success and will employ its graduates in their offices. Such a 
school will not be an educational Pariah. It will belong to the 
aristocracy of education. 


New York School of Pedagogy. 


The spring recess which began last Saturday continues un- 
til 2:45 P. M., Monday, April 16. 
Prof. Edward R. Shaw’s book, “‘Discoverers and Explorers,” 
for elementary school work, has recently appeared from the 
press. 

Prof. Edward F. Buchner delivered an address before the 
Philosophical club of Yale University Tuesday evening, April 
3, presenting historical and statistical facts relating to the 
“Teachers of philosophy among Yale graduates since 1706.” 

Theses on the following subjects have been submitted by 
the candidates for the degree of doctor of pedagogy at the 
university commencement in June:—‘The Principles of Edu- 
cation Involved in the Relation of the General to the Particu- 
lar,” by Miss Florence A. Burlingame, Clinton, Minn; “ The 
Origin, Development, and Functions of the Normal School in 
the United States,” by Mr. P. C. Colgrove, of the State Nor- 
mal School, St. Cloud, Minn; ‘“ Method and Material for 
Teaching History for the Seventh Year Grade,” by Miss S. 
Marion Lenher, Pd. M., Elizabeth, N. J.; “Language Instruc- 
tion in the Light of Self Activity,” by Mr. A. W. Mueser, Pd. 
M., New York City; “Geometric Form Study and Drawing,” 
by Mr. Richard K. Piez, of the State Normal School, Oswego, 
N. Y.; “Business Arithmetic, and its Limitations,” by Prin. 
Edward W. Stitt, B. S., Pd. M., New York city. 


Formal Affiliation. 


At the April meeting of the trustees of Columbia university 
Teachers college was formally adopted as the pedagogical 
school of the university. President Low now becomes presi- 
dent ex-officio of Teachers college, but the actual government 
of the school will remain in the hands of a specially chosen 
dean and his faculty. The dean will have a seat in the univer- 
sity council and when there shall be ten full professors in 
Teachers college there will be another representative in the 
council. All degrees and diplomas will hereafter be awarded 
by the university at its annual commencement. 


Abolition of Colored Schools. 


The legislature has repealed the provision of the consoli- 
dated school act which allows the establishment of separate 
schools for colored children. Such action will not especially 
affect New York city, since separate schools for the colored 
people have almost entirely disappeared. There is a one 
such in Manhattan,, with two in Brooklyn. The colored peo- 

le do not want separate schools and there seems to be very 

ittle opposition to their presence in the ordinary schools. At 
public school No. 48 in West Twenty-Eighth street they com- 
pose forty per cent. of the attendance; in other schools they 
are found in considerable numbers. 

The only way in which the race problem especially concerns 
the board of education is in the matter of colored teachers. 
While there is no objection to the presence of colored pupils 
in the schools, the parents of white children resent the appoint- 
ment of colored teachers. There are about a dozen of such in 
the city and it is a great problem where to locate them. No 
school wants them. 


Plans for the New High Schools. 


Mr. Snyder has completed his drawings and specifications 
for three new high schools, shortly to be erected. A great 
many changes in the plans have of necessity been made on ac- 
count of the increased cost of steel construction and other 
building material. No increase of appropriation, was possible, 
so that it was incumbent upon the architect to cheapen the 
cost of the buildings. ; 

This Mr. Snyder has succeeded in doing withuut seriously 
affecting the convenience, stability, and fireproof quality of 
the buildings; their architectural adornment has perforce suf- 
fered a little. In his planning he has been assisted materially 
by the new building code which demands in school buildings 
a floor load of coy seventy-five pounds to the square foot; 
formerly 120 pounds was the rule. 

It is thought that the new schools will be finished before 
Sept. I, Igor. 





It will interest all who contemplate going as delegates to the 
annual meeting of the National Educational Association in July, 
to know that the Atlantic Coast Line via Washington and 
Richmond, offers double daily service from New York to Charles- 
ton, S. C., in connection with the Pennsylvania R.R. This is 
the only line that operates Pullman car service, without change, 
from Eastern cities to Charleston. The Bureau of information of 
the Atlantic Coast Lineis at No. 229 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


At arecent meeting of the department of music connected 
with the New England Conference of Educational Workers, a 
very interesting and helpful ee was read by Mr. C. H. Cong- 
don, formerly supervisor of music at St. Paul, Minn. The 
paper will be published in a forthcoming number of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—There are thirty-six children in Evans- 
ville who are unable to attend school because their parents re- 
fuse to allow them to be vaccinated. Under the recent ruling 
of the state supreme court there is nothing for the authorities 
to de but to refuse all school privileges to children who have 
not been vaccinated. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The catalog of Syracuse university for 
the present year shows that the institution is growing normally 
and rapidly. The 1,130 students recorded in 1898-9 have in- 
cromed in number to 1,402 in 1899-1900. This is an increase in 
a single year of more than twenty-four per cent. There are 136 
professors and instructors in the university. 

WasuinGTon, D. C.—School matters as at present conducted 
in the District of Columbia have been subjected to another 
attack, this time from the Columbia Heights Citizens’ Associa- 
tion. The method of controlling the schools rather than the 
curriculum was the point of attack. Senator Stewart's bill for 
the reorganization of the schools was favored. 

SoutH BETHLEHEM, Pa.--The magnificent physical and 
electrical laboratory of Lehigh university was totally destroyed 
by fire on April 5. The building cost $100,000 and the equip- 
ment was valued at $50,000. 

WASHINGTON, D, C.—-Mr. Marsh, of Illinois, has introduced 
a bill into the house of representatives providing for military 
instruction in the public schools with a view to training the 
boys of the nation for military service in time of need, The 
president would be empowered under the provision of this act 
to assign retired army officers, non-commissioned officers and 
other qualified persons to positions as supervisors of military 
instruction. 

The printed announcement of the summer school of the 
Chicago institute has been issued. It shows that all depart- 
ments of the institute will be represented during the summer 
term. The faculty numbers twenty seven; the departments 
sixteen. The circular includes a beautifully printed map of 
Chicago, showing the location of the institute. ; 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The congregation of the University of Chi 
cago has sustained the action slike university senate and.re- 
fused to sanction the N. E. A. system of spelling. The sup- 
porters of the system are disappointed by the action, and it is 
thought that the efforts to get it into use in the university will 
soon be dropped. 

CINCINNATI, O.—Pres. Henry Ayres, of the University of 
Cincinnati, hasgone to Boston in search of young blood for 
the faculty of his university. He purposes filling some of his 
vacant positions with picked men from Harvard and the Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—George Eastman, a well-known manu- 
facturer, has given $200,000 in cash to the Rochester Me- 
chanics’ institute. Of this, $65,000 goes to the purchase of a 
block of iand in the heart of the city; the remainder will be 
used to put up buildings. 

In the March number of the Harvard Monthly Prof. George 
Santayana, of the department of philosophy, makes a plea for 
a change in the method of teaching Latin in our present educa- 
tional system. ‘His theory is that the Latin language as such 
ought to be left to the philologists and that ordinary students 
should learn what he calls “ Latin things ”; that is to say, the 
manners and every day customs of the Romans, their impor- 
tance in history and the influences they have left. 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—The university of Illinois has a novelty 
in the way of a coal famine. A strike is on in neighboring 
coal mines and as the contract was let for the year no coal can 
be obtained from other sources. The mechanical departments 
ot the university have had to shut down. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1.—Prof. Hammond Lamont, of the Eng- 
lish department, has resigned from the faculty of Brown uni- 
versity, to accept the managing editorship of the New York 
Evening Post. Prof. Lamont has been in charge of the rhet- 
oric work at Brown since 1895. He had taught previously at 
Harvard university. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—John H. Whitehead, instructorin manual 
training at the Wilmington high school, has won the trip to the 
Paris Exposition offered by the Wilmington Bicycle club for 
the most popular teacher in Delaware. 

New BRITAIN, CoNN.—The annual report of the school 
committee shows that under the supervision of Mr. G 
Stuart there has been remarkable progress. The number of 
teachers has increased from sixty eight toa hundred. One of 
the best equipped high schools in New England has been built. 
Two handsome grammar ‘schools have been added. The 
course of study has been broadened by the addition of science, 
couking, and sewing. The attendance, which a few years ago 
was very poor, has been greatly improved, In geserel. the 
schools are in flourishing condition, 
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GOLDEN, CoL.—The Jefferson County Teachers’ Association 
held its meeting in Golden on March 24. A variety of inte, 
esting papers was read. Miss Grace Jameson is president of 
the association. ; 

ATLANTIC City, N.J.—The state board of education hag 
been at work here revising the rules governing state schools {o 
accord with the Stokes law, lately passed by the legislature, 
A great deal of detail business has been transacted. 

SWEDESBORO, PA.—A joint conference of Sunday school 
workers and primary school teachers has recently been held 
here. The object was a discussion of the ways in which the 
Sunday schools can help the work of the day schools. 

West SuPERIOR, Wis.—The board of education has just 
adopted plans for a new high school annex to cost $30,000, and 
to be ready for use by Sept.1. It will make adequate provision 
for manual training, thereby giving great satisfaction to Supt, 
W. H. Elson, who in season and out has been advocating a 
manual training high school. 

The committee of Chicago teachers which is investigatin 
the subject of tax evasion is doing some good. Public senti- 
ment is at least being aroused. Large petitions have been cir. 
culated among members of the city council and the aldermen, 
asking them to look into the matter carefully and to pledge 
themselves, first to vote forjan investigation; second to vote 
no tranchises or extensions of franchise pending the investiga. 
tion; third, if it is proved that a street car company or other 
corporation has evaded taxation, to grant it no renewal or ex. 
tension of franchise until due restitution has been made to the 


city. ; 

fe is a matter of common talk that ifevery Chicago corpora- 
tion paid its fair tax there would be money enough to restore 
the old salary schedule. The teachers are bound to find out 
the truth of the statement. 


a 


Educational Meetings to Come. 


April 17-19.—The Ontario Educational Association, at To 
ronto. Ont. Sec’y Robert W. Doane, Toronto. 

April 18-19.—International Kindergarten Union, at Brooklyn. 

April 19-21.—Northwestern Iowa Educational Association, 
at Sioux City. Secretary, H. E. Kratz, Sioux City. 

April 27-28.—Western Nebraska Educational Association, at 
North Platte. Secretary, Jennie White, North Platte. 

April 27-28.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Newark. President, H. C. Krebs, Somerville, N. J.; 
secretary, Cornelia MacMullan, South Orange, N. J 

April 30-31.—North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, at St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, A. F. Nightin- 
gale, Chicago. 

May 9-11.—Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at 
Grand Rapids. Sec’y, Caroline M. Neile. 

May 11.-—-New England Association of School Superintend- 
ents, at Boston. Secretary, R. 1). McKeen, Haverhill, Mass. 

May 12.—New Jersey Association for the Study of Children 
and Youth, at high school, Newark. Sec’y, F. E. Spaulding, 
Passaic, N.J. 

May 24-29.—Eastern Art Teachers’ Association at the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School, Boston, Pres., Solon P. Davis, 
Hartford, Conn. i 

June 19-20.--National Music Teachers’ Association, at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

June 25-27—Convocation, University of the state of New 
York, at Albany. ; ; : 

June 25-30.-American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at New York city. Secretary, Charles Baskerville, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

June—North Carolina State Teachers’ Association. Se’cy, 
C. H. Mebane, Raleigh. 

June 27-29.~-Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, at Pine 
Bluff. Sec’y, D. L. Paisley, Conway, Ark. 

July 7-13.—National Educational Association, at Charles- 
ton, S.C. Sec’y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 2. (probably).—West Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at hg eet” ony A. J. Wilkinson, Grafton. 

July 3-5.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Wil- 
liamsport. Sec’y, J. P. McCusky, Lancaster, Pa. 

July 7-11.—American Institute of Instruction, at Halifax, 
N. S.—Sec’y, E. H. Whitehill, Bridgewater, Mass. 

July 24-27—Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, at Mon- 
teagle. Sec’y, R. L. McDonald, Union g 

July Pia second week).—Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation (place not yet fixed by executive committee.) Sec’y, 
S. W. Wilkerson, 1712 W. Lombard street, Baltimore. 

Oct. 26-27.—New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association 
(place not yet fixed.) Pres.,S. W. Robertson, Woodville. 

October—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, at Rutland 
(probably). Sec’y, Prin. W. D. Parsons, Woodstock. ; 

Dec. 26-29.—California State Teachers’ Association, at San 
Francisco. Sec’y, Mrs. M. M. Fitzgerald, San Francisco 
of School Dept. 

December.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln. Sec’y, Miss Lucy Williams, Norfolk, Neb. 

December.--Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, at Louis- 
ville. Pres. J. M, N. Downes, Newport, Ky. 
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Tus Scuoot Journal, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational papér published in the United States. 
Dering the <= it published twelve school board num- 
bers, ful lustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, asummer number (one hundred twenty- 
four pages) in June, a private school number in September, 
a Christmas num November, and four traveling 
sumbers in May and June. It has subscribers in every 
state and in nearly all foreign countries, 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dowrars a year in advance, One dollar for six 

‘ months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 

- bers, ten cents. foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scnoo. JourwAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
e number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Hawaii and Its People. 

The Hawaiian islands are a rich, beauti- 
ful, and interesting chain, eight in number, 
exclusive of one or two small islets. The 
cham runs from southeast to northwest 
and lies in the middle of the Pacific ocean. 


2,000 miles. Their total area is 6,640 
at miles— the areas of the respective 
islands are as follows: Hawaii, 4,850square 


The Best Food | 
for Infants. | 


Nature planned that infants | 
should have only milk for at 7 
; least the first year of life. But 
thin milk, skimmed milk, will 
; Not nourish. It’s the milk that ¢ 
is rich in cream, or fat, that 
does the work. This is be- # 
cause fat is positively neces- 
sary for the growing body. 


| Seott’s Emulsion | 


| contains the best fat, in the | 

: form of Cod-Liver Oil, for all ; 
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3 greatly under its : 
Soon they weigh more, eat ng 
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miles; Maui, 750; Oahu, 700; Kaui, 780; 
Molokai, 170;. Lauai, 170; Niihau, 110; 
and Kahoolaui, about 40. They were 
formed by the action of volcanoes. Ha- 
waii has the lofty peaks of Mauna Kea and 
Mauna Loa, each 14,000 feet high; also 
Kilauea, the largest active volcano in the 
world. The chief port is Honolulu in 
Oahu. 

Although one member of the group was 
seen by Gaetano in 1542, the islands can- 
not be said to have been discovered till 
Cook visited them in 1778. He lost his 
life there. In early times each island had 
a king, but under Kamehameha I., the 
islands were formed into one kingdom. 
In 1810 the king’s offer to place the islands 
under British protection was accepted. 
The first missionaries who visited the 
islands came from the United States in 
1820. They found a people without relig- 
ion. In lessthan forty years the island- 
ers were not only instructed in Christian- 
ity but in reading and writing and domes- 
tic arts, 

In 1840 a constitution modeled on that of 
Great Britain was adopted, which was 
amended and improved from time to time. 
The independence of the Hawiian king- 
dom was declared by the French and Eng- 
lish governments in 1843. After a succes- 
sion of rulers Liliuokalani came to the 
throne in 1891 and was dethroned in 1893, 
when she proposed to give the country a 
new constitution. 

A committee of citizens formed a provis- 
ional government, and asked for annexa- 
tion to the United States. Minister Ste- 
vens gave his consent to the landing of 162 
officers and men from the United States 
cruiser Boston to protect American inter- 
ests. Sanford B. Dole was at the head of 
the movement against the queen. The 
failure of the first attempt at annexation to’ 
the United States, the formation of a re-' 
public under the presidency of Mr. Dole,; 
and thé annexation of the islands during 
the Spanish-American war in 1898 are 
events that need not be described in detail. 

The Pacific islanders near the equator} 
speak languages similar to that of the Ha- 
waiians; they have nearly the same brown’ 
color, the same-physical features, manners, | 
customs, traditions, and religious ideas.: 
Therefore, it is inferred that they all, re-; 
sembling as they do the inhabitants of Ma- 
laysia, have a Malay origin. 

rom Malaysia they emigrated or were, 
driven off by storms, to the Fiji, Samoan,,. 
Marquesan, and other islands to the south.’ 
It is supposed that from the Samoan 
islands other groups were mostly peopled. 
One of these islands is called Savaii and 
this is so much like Hawaii in sound that: 
many think the first settlers of the Ha- 
waiian islands came from this spot. 

The islanders of early times went nearly 
naked; they were excellent athletes and 
fearless swimmers; they ate oz with their 
fingers as some natives and white people 
do to day, a whole family eating out of the 
same calabash, squatting amid squalid sur- 
roundings, with pigs sharing the food. 
All day long they worked cutting sandal- 
wood in the mountains, or getting fish to 
supply the demands of their chief. They 
did not care to improve their condition, 
because the chief could seize whatever they 
possessed. The priests made them afraid 
of the gods and between them and the 
chiefs they led a miserable life. 

The chiefs were not much better off. 
They lived in large grass houses; wore 
waist cloths of less eoarse material made 
from fibers of the cocoanut tree; took the 
best fruit and fish for themselves, and lay 
on mats and had better weapons of war. 
They were always fighting with one an- 
other on the same islands, or with the chiefs 
of other islands. Some of the high chiefs 
had very showy yellow cloaks and helmets 
made from the yellow feathers of the little 
birds, but there were-no wild animals to 
hunt, so that the chiefs amused themselves 
shooting mice with bows and arrows. 
There were no animals on the islands but 
hogs, dogs, fowls, and mice, 





Their weapons were spears, long and 
short; daggers of hard wood or bone, and 
clubs and slings. They used no shields, 
but were very skilful in catching or ward- 
ing oft spears thrown at them. 

The missionaries have changed them to 
civilized men, well fed and clothed, going 
to church on Sunday and living in trame 
houses with verandas. 

The present-day Hawaiian is not very 
fond of books; he is not anxious to get 
rich; and he thinks people who have pic- 
tures and works of art in their houses are 
foolish. He loves sunshine and likes to 
bask in it; he knows nothing of opera 
music, and prefers his own rude fiddle. 
Under a white officer he makes a good 

oliceman; in the work of unloading ships 

e can earn enough (§1.50) in a day to 
keep his family for a week. His wife and 
older daughters are contented with loung- 
ing about, or sitting on the sidewalk selling 
wreaths, and his boys study in the schools 
with the modest ambition of becoming 
clerks under the government. 

In recent years the native population has 
become only a fraction of the whole. 
There are now in the islands many thou- 
sand Chinese and Japanese, besides Eng- 
lishmen, Americans, Portuguese, and 
others. 

Gen. French’s Scout, 


Morris, the scout of Gen. French, the 
British cavalry leader, has fought in 
Ashanti, Egypt, Benin, and Matabeleland 
(mah-tah-bay’le-land), where he was in the 
service of Col. Baden-Powell. He was 
next associated with the Jameson raid, 
being one of the five men who escaped. 
During the Spanish-American war he was 
fighting with the American irregulars. In 
the present campaign he has seen services 
at Rensberg, Coleskop, and Arundel. 


Eclipse of the Sun. 


The Southern Railway announces that 
the eclipse of the Sun, May 28, 1900, will 
be visible at various points along its line 
in Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia. For this occasion we wlll make 
arate of 4 cents per mile, one way for the 
round trip, for parties of ten or more 
traveling together on one ticket, within 
the territory of the South-Eastern . Pas- 
senger Association—short line distance to 
govern. 

Specific advice of movement will have 
to be given to the lines in advance, so 
they may get authority for the dates, the 
limits of the tickets and the points to 
which it is desired that they be sold. 

For further information apply to ALEX. 
STHWEATT, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
1185 Broadway, New York. 


A Railroad Across Asiatic Wastes. 


The city of Merv is about one hundred 
miles north of where the northern bounda- 
ries of Persia and Afghanistan join; it is 
connected by rail with Mikhailovsk on the 
Caspian sea. To the east of it extends- 
the Bokhara desert, said to be a worse 
desert even than the Sahara. It was de- 
clared that a railroad could not be built 
across it-to the River Amu-Daria. The 
engineer answered these critics by build- 
ing it. 

This desert is no rival of the Sahara in 
size, and as to barrenness it is merely just 
as bad, but in the character of the sands 
and the danger to life it is declared to be 
infinitely worse. 

From the ends of the railway ties to the 
limit of sight and scores of miles beyond 
the sand is blown into hillocks that look 
like the billows of the ocean. From trough 
to crest they are from eight to twenty feet 
in height, irregular and “choppy” as the 
waves of a cross’ sea, and, like that sea, 
marked over the whole surface of each 
wave with smaller ones and the smallest 
of ripples. It is the wind that marks this 
tracery. The currents of air in the desert 
seem unceasing, but they bring little relief 
to the wayfarer. Their only function ap- 
parently is to harry the sand billows into 
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Spring 
Medicine 


There’s no season when good med- 
icine is so much needed as in Spring, 
and there’s no medicine which does 
so much good in Spring as Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In fact, Spring Medi- 
cine is another name for Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. Do not delay taking it. 
Don’t put it off till your health tone 
gets too low to be lifted. 


! 
: 
Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla ! 

: 


Will give you a good appetite, purify 
and enrich your blood, ovércome that 
tired feeling, give you mental and 
digestive strength and steady nerves. 
Be sure to ask for HOOD’S, and be 
sure that you get Hood’s, the best 
medicine money can buy. Get a bot- 
tle TODAY. All druggists. Price $1. 


0066 <a 6 6 6 6 <> 6606 <a 066 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
tog Lo European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 

Amusement and Business Districts. 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - 
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Proprietors. 











The Famous Continental Hotel, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot-and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED, 
AMERICAN PLaN. 

100 rooms, $2.50 per oz. 125 rooms, en per ym 
tas rooms, $3.50 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
Evropgan PLAN. 

.00 rooms, $1.00.per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
(a5 rooms, $1.50 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(100) with bath. $2.00 and upward, 

Steam Heat Included, 

L. U0. MALTBY, Proprietor. 








°= At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. De-ot free, m= 
Room:, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal 
Write at once..." 


EB. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 B. 9th Street, New York. 











new forms and change the face of nature. 
moment by moment. 

The railroad is protected from this sand 
by tufts of saxaul, and drift fences of 
laths, similar to some of the snow fences 
in use on American lines. The saxaul is a 
gnarled, knotty shrub or bush, which fills 
the same function in the landscape of these 
Asiatic deserts as the sagebrush does in 
the United States. Even here in thé sands 
it grows at intervals, tho how it finds nour- 
ishment is one of the mysteries of the 
region. Its use is so great to help keep 
the sand from shifting that the engineers 
have ceased burning it in the locomotives 
and now use naphtha refuse from the 
Baku fields. 

The railway journey across this desert 
is exceedingly trying at best. It is neces- 
sary to keep the windows of the cars 
closed to shut out the sand blast, which 
indeed has engraved the panes of the win- 
dows almost to the condition of ground 
glass. The shades, too, must be closed to 
keep out the glare of the sun from the 
sand. Inthe cars the thermometer shows 
a temperature, hour after hour, of from 
108 y-2 to 117 12 Fahrenheit, in the shade. 


Goo.1 for Little Folks. 


Don't torture the children with liquid and pill 

»isons! The only safe, agreeable laxative for 

ttle ones is Cascarets Candy Cathartic. All 
druggists, 10c., 25c., 50c. 


Disappearance of a Pacific Island. 


The chief officer of the transport Grant, 
which lately arrived at San Francisco from 
Manila, reports that on Feb. 4 the Grant 
sailed over the spot in the Pacific where 
Morrellisland has generally been supposed 
to be located. It is marked on all sailing 
charts as lying in latitude 29 degrees 57 
minutes north and longitude 174 degrees 

t minutes east, but not a trace of the 
island could be found by the Grant, tho 
the atmospheric conditions were such that 
any land forty or more feet above the level 
of the sea could have been seen for a dis- 
tance of twenty five miles. 


Lives Lost in Recent Wars. 


In spite of the prophecies that the era 
of wars was about over, upwards of 50,000 
men have lost their lives in war in less 
than two years and a half. This is as 
greataloss of life as during any similar 
period of our civil war, if we except that 
terrible year of 1863, when, in the battle 
of Gettysburg alone, 18,000 were killed. 

In what parts of the world has this loss 
taken place? First; may be mentioned 
the war with Spain beginning really with 
the destruction of the battleship Maine in 
Havana harbor on February 15, 1898. This 
was one of the most remarkable wars in 
history, when the results are compared 
with the loss of life. Spain lost her colo- 
nial possessions in two hemispheres, and 
though the war was both on sea and land, 
the total killed in action was: only 2,225. 
And what is yet moreremarkable, only 298 
of these were on the American side. 

In the Philippine campaigns the Ameri- 
cans have lost 3,200 men. No accurate es- 
timate can yet be made of the South Af- 
rican losses. but they will mount up into 
the thousands on both sides, The Sudan 
war cost 14,000 lives, In the Crete rebel- 


BES 


‘Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ 
soap is! 

It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of sto 
it, especially p narse Poy rolae 





Lazy Liver 


“E have been troubled a great deal 
with a torpid liver, which produces consti 
tion. I found CASCARETS to beall you tian 
for them. and secured such relief the first trial, 
that I purchased another supply and was com 
pietely cured. I shall oniy be too giad to ree- 
ommend Cascarets whenever the opportunity 
is presented.” J. A. SMITH. 

2920 Susquehanna Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CANDY 
CATHARTIC 







Pleasant. Palatable. Potent. A 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe: 10s. See the 


-- CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, M I, New York. 320 


NO-TO-BAGC fess tr CUE rovnedo Hat 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
protessienat men and women, and. was 

ighly praised. Just before his death last 
July he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 











Price, $1.00 Net. 





E L. KELLOGG & CO, “7ses'ss™ 
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~ Wash Fabrics. 


Stripe Linen Ginghams, Printed Linen 
Lawns, Fancy Dress Cottons, Printed 
Dimities, White and Colored Piqués, 
Embroidered and Dotted Swiss, 
Printed Cotton Foulards, 


Zephyrs. 
David and John Anderson’s 


Celebrated Manufacture. 
Unsurpassed for durability, style, and finish. 


Organdies, Batiste. 


Broadovay KR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, - President. 


“The Greatest of 
All the Companies.”’ 


$301,844,537 52 
Insurance and 


in Force, = - - 1,052,665,211 00 


The Mutual Lifé Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


. 7 
Ber TuLeY'S 


gthening the Mus- 
cular System, eoqinens long-lost Com- 
ion, brin; back the keen edge of 
og mee arousing with the Rosebud 
the whole physical energy of 
the human frame. One of the best guar- 















Sale of any Patent Medicinein the World, 
‘and this be been achieved without the 
publication of testimonials. 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores 


SCHOOL BELLS ="s2i2+* 
and COLLEGE 
BE [ BELLS. 


Purest copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


Andrews School Furnishing Co. 


Everything for schools. The Oxford Combina- 
tion and Chandler Adjustable Desks and Seats. 
Biackboards, Maps, Globes, Crayon, , ete., 
always in stock. Second-Hand Furniture and 
Supplies bought and sold. Send for 114-page il- 
lustrated catalogue, and description of second- 
hand goods. 














65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful’ 


at canvassing or-agency work, to rep- 
tesent our publications. Salary and com 
mission, This.is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish ‘to leave teaching for 
Pcseeat and paying work. Address E. 
. KELLOGG (personal); 61 E. oth St... N.Y 


lion 750 lives were lost, and 500 were sac- 
rificed during the rebellion against the 
“oF in Formosa. 

here can be charged to South Ameri- 
can and West Indian revolutions the loss 
of ten thousand -lives during the last two 
years. These disturbances have taken 
place in Santo Domingo, Costa Rico, 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Columbia, and Ecuador. 


As a Professor Sees It. 


L. B. Grandy, M.D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and Microscopy, Atlanta, Ga., 
says: ‘‘Five-Grain Antikamnia Tablets 
have given me the most happy results in 
the headaches and other disagreeable head 
symptons that have accompanied the late 
catarrhal troubles prevailing in this sec- 
tion. In my practice it is now the remedy 
tor headache and neuralgia, some cases 
yielding to it which had heretofore resisted 
everything else except morphine. I usually 
begin with two five-zrain Antikamnia tab- 
lets at a dose, and then give one tablet 
every fifteen minutes, until relief-is ob- 
tained. A réfreshing sleep is often pro- 
duced. There are no disagreeable aftet- 
effects."— The Ohio Medical Journal. 


Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Wash- 
ington. 

Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The next of the present series of person 
ally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on Saturday, April 14. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals 
en route in both directions, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, hotel accommoda- 
tions at Old Point Comfort, Richmond, 
and Washington, and carriage ride about 
Richmond—in fact, every necessary ex- 
pense for a period of six days—will be 
sold at rate of $34.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark; $32.50 from Tren- 
ton; $31.00 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, in- 
cluding luncheon on going — one and 
threc-fourths days’ board at the Hygeia 
Hotel, and good to return direct by regular 
trains within six days, will be sold in con. 
nection with this tour at rate of $15.00 
from New York; $13.50 from Trenton; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportion- 
ate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 

roadway, New Yerk; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. 
J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passeeger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


A Giant Reptile’s Bones at Yale. 


Yale paleontologists are about to restore 
in skeleton form the giant dinosaur, one 
of the group of extinct giant reptiles. Its 
remains were discovered by Prof. Othniel 
C. Marsh, and is the only complete skele- 
ton of a dinosaur in the world. Prof. March 
died before the 200 boxes containing the 
bones were unpacked, and the task of put- 
ting them together has devolved on Prof. 
Edward C. Beecher. The work will con- 
sume months, but it is hoped it will be 
completed by the time of the Yale tricen- 
tennial in 1901. 


Make Your Liver Lively. 
Alazy, languid liver keeps youin bad health all 
the time. Wake it up to lively action with Casca- 
rets Candy Cathartic. All druggists, 10c. , 25c. , 50c. 


During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLions of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
inG, with PERFECT Success, It SOOTHES 
the Cuitp, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures Winp Co tic, and is the best 


}-remedy for DiakRHa@A. Soild by Druggist- 


part of the world. Be sure to ask 
rs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
Twenty-five cents a 


in-eve: 
for “ 
take no other kind. 
bottle, ; 





Long Distance Telephone in Africa. 


A telephone wire has recently been ex- 
tended up the Congo from Boma, the cap- 
ital of the Cree State, to the mouth of the 
Kwa river, a distance of 450 miles. Boma 
is fifty miles from the mouth of the river 
and Kwamouth, as the station is called, is 
about one hundred miles above Stanley 
Pool, whence forty-odd steamers, now in 
service on the upper Congo, start up the . 
river on their various routes, which cover 
a considerable part of the 7,500 miles of 
navigable waterways. Only two years ago 
it was impossible to communicate between 
Boma and Kwamouth in less than twenty 
days; but in twenty minutes now the gov- 
ernor at Boma may learn the state of 
affairs at the up-river station and send his 
instructions to men in charge of it. 


April Showers. 


Wash away the filth and waste that have accum- 
ulated duri: r. : 

inlike manner Hood's Sarsaparilla expels from 
the blood impurities that have been deposited 
during the season when there has been but little 

rspiration and perhaps constant confinement 

in impure and vitiated air, It is a boon to tire 
mothers, housekeepers. teachers and others who 
spend their time indoors. aoe j 

It gives the blood richness and vitality, fitting 
it to nourish and strengthen the nerves, muscles 
and all the great organs of the body. It cures all 
spring humors And banishes that tired —, 

It is the best medicine money can buy for 


‘diseases caused by impure or impoverished blood. 


You should begin taking it today. 
Immigration from Europe. 


The report of the immigration for the 
closing .quarter of 1899 shows that the 


southern Italians still retain the lead in 


immigration, the afrivals of that race being 
nearly one-fourth of the total. There were 
18,149, OF 24:2 per cent., of that elass who 
landed during the quarter which ended 
last December. Next in the numerical or- 
der come the Hebrews, with 10,076 or 13.5 
per cent.; then follow the Poles, with 6,401, 
or 8.5 per cent.; Slovaks, 6,226, or 8.3 per 
cent.; Germans, 6,118, or 8.2 per cent.; 
Scandinavians, 4,436, or 5.9 per cent.; 
northern Italians, 4,140, or 5.5 per cent. ; 
Irish, 3,746, or 5 per cent. 


Ghost of the Glacier 


And Other Tales, including yeni a 
Revolution, Susquehanna Trail, ee oy 
of the Elfs, Once a Pillar of the World, 
Feathers of Fashion, and others. A de- 
lightful volume, beautifully illustrated. 
Ready for distribution about May 1. Send 
10 cents to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, 26 Exchange 
Place, New York City. Edition Limited. 


Moller’s Oil 
is different 


from other cod liver oils, as it is never sold 
in bulk. Itis bottled when manufactured, 
thus passing direct to the consumer without 
che possibility of adulteration. Each bottle of 


Peter loller’s. 
Cod Liver Oil 


bears on the label, in perforated letters, the 
date of manufacture, $0 that the purchaser 
may always insist on having oil of the latest 
season’s production, and know that he is 
getting it. 

Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is put up only in flat, 
rval bottles, and bears our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York? 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH |B re 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue ‘on application. 
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is Aid the Song Method of Sight Singing. 



















port. 


had on approval. 


GRADED SIGHT SINGING EXERCISES *°* ™Agxeosno 


Consisting of 1200 Melodies by FRANCIS E. HOWARD, of Recsed 
Strongly bound in cloth. 
, pamphlet sent free. 
The Novello [Music Course and the Knickerbocker Series of 
Supplementary Songs for One, Two, and Three Voices can’ be 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 E. 17th St., New York. 


‘ QUST ISSUED, 


Price, 50 cents. An explanatory 









Did it ever occur to you that the 










MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE is justly entitled tt tut | 6 
COMPANY, 













© reason for the vast passenger busi- 


TRICT mutuality © ness done by the.Lake Shore is due 


observed in distribu- | 6 


© to the excellent accommodations 
tion of surplus. Each|® which it furnishes? 


Conti 2 Unexcelled for travel between 
policy-holder, under all » Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
circumstances, receives ® New York, Boston and all points 
the amount to which he| 8 east and west. 


Insist on the agent furnishing you 

















: a ticket reading over Lake Shore. 
> - You will be pleased with your ¢ 
journey. 











| 
SEND FOR Ask for copy of “Book of Trains.” @ fil oe 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 7 canine i A. J. SMITH, G.P. & T.A.,Cleveland,o, @ the 
Incorporated 1851. CONTRACT: I for 
4 con 



















MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 





OUR NEW CATALOG §]. 
is just issued. No such fine catalog of teachers i) 
books was ever before issued. It describes the ™ 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitation, 
and Dialogs, Questions and Answers,Supplement- @% 
ary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc., ete... - ] 


100 pages. It is free to all interested, Write os 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 


COMPLETE COURSES IN i * 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND |‘! Yo wouldlike tt. — 
* ORATORY. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., OFE.-9thSt., N.Y. Hl me 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, - re 





Containing full information on courses, advane 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 





READERS will confer a favor by men-"~ 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 


















(FREE: 


OUR 
TIMES 


of what.we say. 





It will cost you nothing to find out whether you like OUR TimES. We have the greatest confidence that a 
you would like it, if you were acquainted with it. 
a time, so that you may learn its value. 
Upon its receipt we will send you the paper, without any charge, for the remainder of the school year. 


magazine form ; it is low in price, ONLY 50 CENTS. 


“OUR TIMES” Saves Time. 


The busy teacher must know what the world 
is doing. This. magazine gives the news con- 
densed, accurate, interesting. All we ask is that 
you-read it for a few months and prove the truth 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 23.8 





TRIAL: SUBSCRIPTION! 





Our faith in it is so great that we offer to send it free, for 
All you have to do is to fill out the coupon below and mail to us. 


is a semi-monthly magazine of Current History. Twice a month it brings to you the 
important news of the world. It tells plainly, and in an-interesting way, what is j 
going on in South Africa, in the Philippines, in Europe, at home. It describes- the { 
latest achievements in science. It gives interesting geographical news. It tells of — 
/ 

/ 

/ 





the men who are “in the public eye.” It omits the scandals and crimes. It isa 
clean, wholesome magazine. It is not made up of clippings from the newspapers. 
Every word it contains is written especially for it. It is illustrated, it has a convenient 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 
Please send me OUR TIMES free on trial until July 1. IfI 
like it, I will become a regular subscriber at 50 cents for the year _ 
beginning September 1, 1900. 
Before that date I will write you my decision. I saw this 
advertisement in THz ScHOOL JOURNAL. 











* 6h East Ninth Street, New Yor City. 


